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THE WHITE 


—in itself an exposition of progress 


That The White is enthusiastically pronounced the final word in motor car design- 


ing and construction is not an occasion for wonder when the car is seen. 


Sheer beauty of the finally-perfect streamline body harmonizes with the mechanical 
superiority which has always marked The White. 


Possibly no one detail in a motor car has ever evoked such commendatory com- 
ment as the absorbing of the conventional back of the front seat in the center 
cowl—a ripple in the streamline. This, however, is simply one of many things 
which blend into the complete charm of the car. 


White leadership is a principle 


The accomplishment of the final aim in first perfected electrical system combined 
body designing is the outgrowth of that — with the tremendous advantage of a non- 
leadership which, among other things, first stallable engine. These fundamental mechan- 
introduced the mono-bloc, long-stroke, high- ical improvements have been basic principles 
speed motor; the logical left-side drive; the in The White for years. 


WHITE DEALERS EVERYWHERE ARE EXHIBITING AND DEMONSTRATING 
THE DIFFERENT MODELS 


THE WHITE COMPANY, Cleveland 


Manufacturers of Gasoline Motor Cars, Motor Trucks and Taxicabs 


Exhibiting at Transportation Building, Panama-Pacific International Exposition, San Francisco 
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THE PROBLEMS OF GARDEN MAKING 


HE first step in the making of a garden _— must be a plentiful use of evergreens and shrubs with bright 
should be the consideration of several twigs and winter berries. If a summer garden, shall it be planted 
important questions, which must be — with perennials or shall there be a combination of roses and 
faced long before any plans are put on _— perennials? Roses in masses are not effective except in the early 
paper. In the first place, what do you _ season and look scrubby throughout the rest of the year, while 
want? Do you want a big garden ora _ perennials with the aid of a few annuals may be made to bloom 
little garden? the entire season. The spring garden should have an abundance 

Do you want a garden close enough ' of bulbs, with hardy candytuft, early phlox, and violets, while 
to the house to serve as an outdoor — the autumn garden gives a wealth of color in its chrysanthemums, 
living-room, or at any rate to be avail- _—_—asters, and sneezeworts. 

able and readily approached from the living part of the house? If Do you wish to use the flowers for their effect in the garden or 

you do not, the garden must have a little house of its own. Shall for cutting for the house? In the latter case, the garden should 

this face away from the south, avoiding the glare of the sun, or —_ be somewhat invisible from the living part of the house, as it is 
shall it seek the direct rays of the sun to secure warmth? likely to be unattractive and bare of blooms much of the time 

Do you want the garden for the spring or for the autumn, for = owing to the cutting. Moreover, the delicate colors adaptable 
summer or for winter effect? If you want a winter garden there for house decoration often look dull and colorless when seen in 
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the bright sunlight. Flowers for cutting may be grown in the garden must be somewhere near level, but not quite flat, since it 
vegetable garden. must throw off water. Where loam is not at hand the expense of 
Still more important, what can you afford to take care of? _ procuring it is apt to mount high. From eighteen inches to two 
Have you enough time of your own to spend on the garden, or _ feet of very rich loam is usually necessary for success, and roses 
can you afford to employ a gardener? It must be remembered _ require from two and a half to three feet. 
that the initial cost may be very heavy, for hedges are apt to { It is the aim of this article to show how in four representative 
encroach too much on the narrow borders of small gardens, and _cases these problems and those inherent in the nature of the 
the walls and fences which must take their place are likely to be locality have been met by careful and competent planning. The 
expensive. The expense of grading, too, must be considered; the gardens illustrated, — which were planned and worked out by 
Mr. A. A. Shurtleff, landscape architect, of Boston, — were 
arranged not according to arbitrary designs applicable to any 
locality, but according to the particular desires of the owner and 
the particular environment. THe House Bravutirut describes 
them not that readers may duplicate them, — for gardens built 
according to set models are invariably failures, — but that readers 
may get some idea of the way in which an able landscape archi- 
tect tackles the endlessly varying problems of garden building. 
The first garden, that of Mr. J. M. Lasell of Whitinsville, 
Massachusetts, was planned in consultation with Mr. Henry A. 
Phillips, the architect who was engaged in enlarging the piazza 
of the house to receive the pergola. This pergola was to be used 
by the family as an outdoor living-room. The owner wanted a 
garden on the most private side of his house; this side, including 
as it did the piazza, was the real center of the family life. Hap- 
pily, also, it was the south side, a location most favorable for 
plants. But there were two problems here: there were buildings 
to be hidden, and there was a grade of six feet to be overcome. 
In order to hide the buildings a high wall was built at one end 
and tall poplars were plauted. In order to overcome the grade, 
Photograph by E. A. Adams the garden was divided into three parts, each connected with the 


The Lasell garden, Whitinsville, Massachusetts next by a flight of two or three steps. 
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THE ROSE GARDEN OF F. B. GREEN, DARTMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 


The result of this planning is delightfully effective. Near the 
house and surrounded by the pergola lies the spring garden, a 
place where there is something in bloom throughout the season, 
but chiefly in May, June, September, and October. Here have 
been planted bulbs, such as squills, crocuses, and tulips, as well 
asiris, Solomon’s seal, hepaticas, violets, rhododendrons, laurel, 
andromeda, flowering crab, and early phlox for spring blooming, 
together with dahlias, gladioli, hardy asters, and chrysanthe- 
mums for fall. The rose garden, a place to walk in during the 
rose season, is at the other end of the garden; its chief feature is 
the sun-dial in the center. The two end gardens have brick paths, 
while the center garden, with its pool in the middle, is mostly 
grass. Box hedges enclose each section and the whole is tied 
together by the high wall around one end and the pergola at the 
other. The approximate measurements of the garden are one 
hundred and fifty by sixty feet. 

The rose garden of Mr. F. B. Greene in Dartmouth, near New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, which measures about fifty by thirty 
feet, presented the problem of a very bleak exposure. Of course 
this is impossible for roses; the disadvantage must be overcome 
in some way. In this case the landscape architect built a little 
enclosed garden, with walls on three sides to keep out the winds, 
and with an opening toward the warm south. This wall is made 
of brick plastered, with a white coping, and in the middle, fac- 
ing south, there is a hooded seat, a pleasant basking place where 
the owner spent much of his time during the chilly June weather. 


He desired also a potting house near by; and to meet this re- 
quirement a small building was placed in the corner in such a 
way that it is to all appearances invisible as a house from the 
garden, but is nevertheless available for all practical purposes. 
Adjoining this is a tank for liquid manure; and in the garden are 
placed two hydrants from which the liquid manure water can be 

















The garden pool, Dartmouth 
































The Burdett garden in the beginning 





pumped into the garden hose. As lilies do best in warm, shallow 
water, the fountain basin in the middle is very shallow, only 
eighteen inches deep, and the lilies are grown in submerged tubs. 
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This allows the water to be drawn off and the pool cleaned out 
without damaging the lilies. The old way was to have the pool 














The Burdett garden when in bloom 


for the fountain very deep and usually very muddy. The roses, 
arranged according to colors, are grown on a sort of lattice which 
is fastened by wrought-iron dogs to the wall, where they climb in 
an attractive manner. All the beds have grass borders and the 
paths are of gravel. The fountain is of bronze, representing a 
whale struggling with a devil-fish — a theme suggestive of the 
whaling industry of New Bedford. 

The garden planned for Mr. E. W. Burdett is a dooryard gar- 
den, one hundred by fifty feet in size. Mr. Burdett’s house is 
colonial, with colonial surroundings, and therefore the garden 
was laid out with this fact in view. In front of the house was 
placed what is called a house court, that is, a grass plot sur- 
rounded by box hedges. The owner chose to have his garden on 
the south side of the house, near the living-rooms. Here there 
would be plenty of warmth and sunlight. It will be seen from 
the pictures what a transformation took place in this spot. The 
owner wanted a very small garden for the entire season. As the 
season was a late one, however, from about the middle of June 
until the middle of September, it was impracticable to use roses. 
Lilies, phlox, iris, gladioli, peonies, larkspur, Canterbury bells, 
and chrysanthemums were used, with candytuft borders, and 
cedar trees for accents. Here too, it was necessary to use walls 
and high planting to hide near-by buildings. This garden shows 
what can be done in a very small compass to give a sense of se- 
clusion and to obliterate unattractive surroundings. 

















The Burdett house, Bigelow and Wadsworth, Architects 


The Perry house “after” Bellows and Aldrich, Architects 
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THE PERRY HOUSE AND GROUNDS IN THE BEGINNING 


Mr. Arthur Perry’s house and garden at Nahant show how suc- 
cessfully the architect and landscape architect can work together 
to make over a hideous place. In this instance Mr. Shurtleff 
codperated with Bellows & Aldrich, architects, of Boston. Their 
problem was to renovate the old house; that of the landscape 
architect was to make the grounds attractive and appropri- 
ate for a modern summer place. The house stands on a bleak 
cliff, which, as the picture shows, was in the beginning an extra- 
ordinarily desolate spot. 

The architect removed the fancy posts and trellises from the 
piazza, substituting plain posts and trellises where these were 
necessary for the vines. He also built an outside flight of stairs, 
so that the family could easily reach the garden and the cliff. 
The lower section of the house, being used as servants’ quarters, 
was completely isolated from the upper part. As a final trans- 
forming touch the whole house, which had been of a dismal 
battleship gray, was painted white. 

The proximity of cliff and ocean furnished the central problem 
of the landscape architect. Around the garden (eighty by sixty” 
feet in size) it was necessary to build a stone wall to keep off the 
wind and spray. Then, too, there were particular needs of the 
owner to be considered. Since the family wished to use the place 
for week-ends in early spring and late autumn, evergreens were 
liberally used, in order that there might be something green to 
greet the owner before the garden flowers began to come out and 
also after the frost had taken the last of them away. This was 
very important because the climate was such that the flower- 
ing plants would not get started until comparatively late and 
would be destroyed early in the fall. Mugho pine and red pine 
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The pool of the Perry house 
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Another view of the Perry house 































One corner of the Perry house, “ Before” 


with cedars were used extensively. Lombardy poplars were also 
used to a considerable extent, on account of their rapid growth 
and immediate effect. They also stand the very severe winds 
which are likely to prevail near the ocean. 

For the garden Mr. Shurtleff selected lilacs, dwarf pines, 
phlox, chrysanthemums, the New England aster, Canterbury 
bells, bee balm, violets, English daisies, candytuft, and tall cos- 
mos; wherever it was possible he selected annuals. In the basin 
the lilies were grown in tubs, as in the Lasell garden, and here 
again the water is shallow, — only eighteen inches deep. Around 
the basin grow iris and gladioli. Many varieties of vines were 











The same corner, “ After” 


used on the walls of the house. Wichurania roses were planted 
on the steep embankments. 

Fortunately sites, houses, and people’s tastes vary so greatly 
that the possibilities for attractive schemes are innumerable. 
If the garden-maker will consider carefully not only the de- 
mands of his own personal taste, but the effects of topography, 
exposure to sun, and nearness of water supply, — as well as the 
amount of care that can be given in winter for mulching, and the 
amount of money available for initial expenses and for upkeep, 
— he will already have gone far toward achieving a practical 
and beautiful garden. 








=== WINDOW BOXES #<< 


BY S. F. 


INDOW boxes are applicable to the southern win- 

dows of either the city or country house. Better 

yet is a bay-window facing the south, so that the 

plants can get all the strength of the winter sun, 
the light of which may be tempered by shade or shutter. Next 
best is an eastern window where the generous morning sunlight 
never need be mitigated. 

In the making of window boxes the question of construction 
is less important than that of materials. As the box itself should 
not be too conspicuous, it may be merely well nailed together 
and painted or varnished without. As it must sustain a consid- 
erable weight, it should be strongly built and supported. Metal 
corner pieces will add to the strength. As for the material. select 
a durable wood, such as sawed white oak, walnut, or chestnut, 
that will not decay in contact with the soil. The joints of the 
ends and the under sides to which the bottom is fastened should 
be even and well nailed and screwed, so that the box, after swell- 
ing with the damp earth, will not leak when the plants are 
watered. In the center of the bottom a few holes may be bored, 
and leading to these from the sides and ends, shallow gutters 
may be made with a gouge chisel, so that the water will all drain 
through at one place and be caught in a drip-pan. 

Metal window boxes are made of galvanized iron on metal 
legs. Those commonly seen on the market are too shallow and 
too fancy in design. 

If your window-sill is too narrow to support the full width of 
your window box, one side may rest on a narrow sill and the 
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other be supported by a brace at each end reaching at an angle 
to the top of the washboard, or to the floor at the subbase. 

The size of a window box is, of course, influenced by the space 
allotted within the room and before the window. The average 
sash is two feet, six inches long; the box may extend a little be- 
yond this at each end, thus being three feet long or forty inches 
at the most, while the width may be just enough to accommodate 
either one or two rows of average plants, — the rows about 
twelve inches apart, the plants set three inches from each edge. 
Thus, a double row box with one-inch sides should be twenty 
inches wide, outside measurement; a single row box should 
measure ten or twelve inches in width. The cost of such a 
window box made of oak by a carpenter and provided with 
supports will be something like four or five dollars, including 
painting. 

The preparation of soil for window boxes is a matter of care. 
Take one part of clean sand, one part of well rotted manure, two 
parts of garden earth, and one part of decayed leaf-mold, and 
thoroughly mix. This will grow nearly anything. 

There are all sorts of possible planting arrangements for the 
window box; it is possible here to touch on only one or two. 
Kenilworth ivy, with its delicate leaves, stems, and flowers tum- 
bling over the sides and ends of the box in sufficient luxuriance 
to hide the wood, is delightfully pleasing. A very pretty erect 
grouping may be effected with pandanus, azalea, fuchsia, be- 
gonia, and similar house plants. A central palm, like the areca or 
sago, or an auricaria will help give symmetry to the grouping. 
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= ==Se GARDEN FURNITURE «<<< 


T last we Americans are com- 

ing to our senses and are be- 

ginning to appreciate the 

pleasure and healthfulness of 
living more in the open. Consequently, 
we show a growing tendency to treat the 
garden not as a pleasant place to stroll 
through, or pick posies in, or observe from 
a second-story window, but as an outdoor 
living-room. And to that end, we must 
have some sort of furniture to give the 
garden the look of an abiding place, — 
something to sit upon, something to fur- 
nish shade on a summer’s day. 

This idea of treating the garden as a 
living-room is as old as the garden itself. 
In fact, it is doubtful if much gardening 
was done in ancient Rome, as we under- 
stand gardening; certainly the Greeks did 
very little ornamental cultivating. To 
these people a garden meant a pleasant 
spot outdoors, set apart as an outdoor 
living-room, and therefore made attrac- 
tive by means of seats, fountains, statu- 
ary, and ornamental structures of various 
sorts. Much of this same idea has passed 
directly down to us in the Italian gardens 
of medizval and modern times, where 
arrangement is everything, where growing 
flowers amount to very little, and where 
every vantage-point and vista is made the 
occasion for some sort of garden furniture 
that may tempt the feet to loiter. And as 
for the old English gardens, no description 
of them would seem complete without 
some mention of lodge, bower, bench, or 
gazebo. 

It is not likely that in most of our 
American gardens we shall care to carry 
garden furnishing to quite this extent. 
We shall doubtless compromise on inex- 
pensive materials, practical utility, and 
enough of artistic quality to preserve the 
garden’s attractiveness to people of culti- 
vated taste; for the garden’s chief charm 
we will depend on what the Americans 
love best of all — flowers. 

But on a great estate, where expensive 
garden furnishings are not out of place 
either in the formal garden or in the wilder 
parts of the landscape, it is quite fitting 
that the work of ancient and modern art- 
ists should be employed. For the man or 
woman who can afford it, there is just as 
much fun in collecting antiques for the 
garden as for the dining-room or hall. 
Thus far, efforts in this direction have 
been largely confined to the importation 
of old seats, well curbs, and carved stone 
fragments from Italy, and more or less 
fanciful statuary from France. The con- 
noisseur knows that the field has not been 
half covered, and no doubt the Old World 


BY HENRY FEARING 


will be robbed of more of its treasures to 
grace New World gardens. As to the ma- 
terials, stone is of course the most suitable 
and the most lovely — old gray stone that 

















Garden trellis 


comes to look like a part of the landscape, 
with the contrast of glistening white 
marble in a few appropriate statues. 

But most of us cannot afford carved 
marble, or even fine terra cotta. For us 
there is the poor man’s granite — con- 
crete. Now if there is any one thing that 
is an offense to the eye in a garden, that 
is the hall mark of modern bad taste, 
it is concrete work overdone or crudely 
moulded. Sharp-cornered curbs and steps, 
vases that are obviously copies of some- 
thing better, seats that look hot in sum- 
mer and cold in winter and hard all the 
time, objects that appear to be a crass 
imitation of a nobler material, — such 
things give the garden a bourgeois look 
that no amount of care or wealth of bloom 
can hide. Concrete may be made in any 




















Garden seats 
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shape the designer wishes, and it may be 
given almost any color and texture of fin- 
ish. In general, it is safer to stick to grays 
and other neutral hues and a rough sur- 
face. It is possible to produce beautiful 
things in this medium; but somehow the 
natural depravity of human nature asserts 
itself when it comes to the use of concrete, 
and hideous atrocities are much more 
common than works of art. Perhaps this 
is because only an expert attempts to 
carve stone, while any man with enough 
artistic taste and mechanical skill to 
change his automobile tires seems to feel 
called to mess around more or less in con- 
crete. Hence the danger of getting into 
bad artistic habits. I have not a word to 
say against concrete in the garden, but 
merely sound a word of warning, since I 
have seen so much of it that is so bad. It 
is the one material that is at once cheap 
and enduring; “when it is good, it is very, 
very good, but when it is bad, it is horrid.” 

Another direction in which we seem 
prone to go astray is in the matter of rustic 
furniture. I have seen gardens so full of 
this stuff that they looked like a dish 
of brown and fuzzy macaroni. A rustic 
arbor, half hidden by morning-glories, a 
rustic bridge among thick shrubbery and 
trees, even a rustic chair or two may be 
tolerated; but to fill the garden and cover 
the lawn with rustic furniture, as some 
misguided people do, is like wearing over- 
alls to dinner: it is simply out of place. 
And rustic furniture, while often display- 
ing considerable ingenuity in construc- 
tion, is seldom justified in any claim to 
beauty. Usually the legs of the tables and 
the arms and backs of the settees and 
chairs writhe and twist about like the ser- 
pents of Laocoon. 

Still, I do not wish to seem to be making 
a too sweeping condemnation; I merely 
wish to sound a warning against a com- 
mon American fault. Occasionally, rustic 
furniture is proper and attractive. Cedar 
or locust, with the bark left on, are the 
most durable as well as the most attrac- 
tive for this purpose, though cypress, 
chestnut, and other kinds of wood give 
satisfaction where available, while hickory 
produces an effect of sturdiness all its own. 

Wooden furniture has recently come 
into vogue in the garden, — chiefly the 
white-painted kind that we first imported 
from Germany. When the designs are 
good, and when there is not too much of 
it, this white furniture looks clean, cool, 
and inviting, and forms a pleasing con- 
trast with green foliage. The danger is 
that it may appear harsh in outline and 
staring in its dazzling white. More attrac- 
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tive in some respects, though less popular, 
is furniture made of cypress, oak, or chest- 
nut, — weathered, stained gray, or left 
natural. The difficulty is in finding wood 
sufficiently well seasoned to stand the 
exposure. On the whole, cypress is the 
safest to use. 

One final word about wooden garden 
furniture: don’t paint it a vivid green. 
And, of course, let the patterns be always 
simple. 

Iron furniture is also made for the gar- 
den — chairs, tables, settees, fountains, 
etc. — but it is mostly bad. The design- 
ers of iron furniture seem to run to curly 
scrolls and sinuous lines, and there is a 
certain German beer-garden look about it 
that is hard to get away from. On the 
whole, iron furniture may well be avoided; 
at best it is uncomfortable. 

The idea of the outdoor living-room is 
most directly suggested by the use of 
tables and seats. A seat always suggests 
tarrying, and a table presents a vision of 
tea. The danger lies in scattering these 
things all over the place. Then it looks as 
though you were getting ready for a lawn 
party. Two or three wooden settees or 
concrete benches are enough, placed at 
salient points with some real plan of gar- 
den design in mind. Tables seem out of 
place almost everywhere except under 
some shady tree or vine-clad pergola. 

As to design, the straight lines of the 
arts-and-crafts school seem to be, by a 
harmony of contrast perhaps, most appro- 
priate for this purpose. In the matter of 


tables, wooden tops may be expected to 
warp in time. Painted furniture should 
never be allowed to get worn or dirty. 
Seats and tables suggest the arbor and 
the summer-house — small living-rooms 

















Sundial and pool 


within the big one. Arches over paths, 
and arbors at the ends thereof, offer a 
splendid opportunity for the placing of 
seats, and when covered with vines or 
climbing roses they offer shade and a bit 
of seclusion. White-painted lattice-work 
is the most popular material. 

















Practical garden furniture 
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Perhaps the most effective as well as 
the most abused form of arbor is the per- 
gola. It became so suddenly “the rage” 
that many people adopted it without in 
the least knowing what it was or what it 
was for. To those who know that the per- 
gola was originally an Italian grape arbor, 
there is no garden sight more absurd or 
eloquent of bad taste than a_heavy- 
pillared pergola, with rafters as naked as 
a railway trestle, leading nowhere, shad- 
ing nobody, meaning nothing. The per- 
gola’s only honest excuse for existing is 
as a support for vines. 

Restraint should be exercised, too, in 
the matter of summer-houses, outdoor 
tea rooms, etc. It is so easy to get the 
styles mixed up. Japanese tea houses, 
however attractive in themselves, are 
hardly at home in a colonial garden with 
an Italian pergola and German chairs. 
A Greek temple is obviously anachronis- 
tic. Rustic affairs, miniature log cabins, 
Adirondack camps and other fantastic 
exotics should be indulged in only when 
one is sure that they do not obtrude. The 
safest kind of summer house or shelter is 
one built of lattice-work in the same spirit 
as the furniture and the arbors, painted 
white, and covered with vines, the thicker 
the better. 

Fountains, pools, etc., while considered 
as part of the garden furnishings, are really 
water-garden accessories and perhaps do 
not fall within the province of our discus- 
sion of the outdoor living-room. There 
are, however, a number of things that may 
perhaps be classed as garden bric-a-brac. 
Statues, urns, vases, etc., in various mate- 
rials, may be properly placed in the garden 
as the ornaments on the mantelpiece. But 
they should be used sparingly and unob- 
trusively. In the matter of statuary the 
typical thing, of course, is the figure of 
Diana or the head of Pan. Of late, how- 
ever, modern animal subjects have be- 
come popular — the charging bear, the 
playing cubs, the wounded bison, ete. — 
and the contemporary sculptor is given a 
chance. 

Japanese stone lanterns, Buddhas, ete., 
are very quaint and charming, but there 
is always the danger of producing a deco- 
rative discord when they are used any- 
where save in a consistently Japanese 
garden. 

As a central point of interest in the 
scheme, the sundial or the gazing-globe 
may be used with perfect propriety, for 
they are distinctly and traditionally gar- 
den ornaments. Or if a gentle usefulness 
is to be added to beauty, why not a birds’ 
bath instead? 


(Continued on page xix) 






































The house and garden, 
Burleigh Farm, Holderness, 


New Hampshire. 
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View of the garden show- 


ing the pool and arbor with 





the Squam mountain range 


Hunnsneanuonnenny 


in the background. 
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The treatment of bare, 
rocky ground shown in this 
picture is particularly inter- 


esting. 
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AN ATTRACTIVE WHITE MOUNTAIN GARDEN 
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BY FLETCHER STEELE 








LL competent landscape architects 
know that the Lombardy Poplar is 
not an easy tree to use rightly. Unlike 
the maple and the oak, which look at 
home anywhere in our landscape, it is 
an outsider and generally betrays a 
vulgar disregard of our topographic 
and vegetable habits. But like all our 
immigrants it has peculiar qualities 
for which we can find special uses. 

This article is concerned with these special uses. 

Certain disadvantages must be observed. It is not a native 
with us, but was imported long ago from Europe. Most of the 
imported European trees are short-lived, and the Lombardy 
Poplar is no exception. Even at home it does not grow to great 
age, and here a fifty-year old tree is a rarity. By the time it is 
thirty feet high — say ten years old — it is usually attacked 
badly by borers and dies in patches, looking sick and shabby. 
This could be avoided, perhaps, by close pruning; but a closely 
pruned Lombardy Poplar loses the very virtue — abundant 
fastigiate growth — for which it is planted. It is also a gross 
feeding tree, living on almost any soil but thriving only on rich 
deep loam and needing heavy applications of manure if it is to 
persist long in good condition. Meanwhile its greedy roots will 
steal the worth of the soil away from other plants if they get a 
chance. It is an untidy tree, dropping its leaves the summer 
through. Finally, though often a good green, it frequently loses 
its rich color early in the season, remaining a nondescript green- 
ish brown. 

Indeed, its light color, no less than its lacy texture, makes it in 
no way a substitute for the dark compact evergreen cypresses of 
Italy, in spite of the frequently heard claim to the contrary. 
If one must have a substitute for the cypress, our native slender 
red cedars come much nearer the mark, notwithstanding their 
comparatively dwarf characteristics. But the idea of substitu- 
tion infers a lack of originality in the conceptions of landscape 
compositions. It suggests artifice, not art; the application of 
inorganic ornament, not the growth from within of a composition 
based on the limitless possibilities of our own American land- 
scapes. When we use Lombardy Poplars, let it be with respect 









































for their peculiar characteristics, not because they recall, super- 
ficially, other trees. 

The use to which they can be put is practical as often as 
esthetic. They make the quickest growing tall foliage screen 
that we have. As such they need but the minimum space; Lom- 
bardy Poplars rarely spread over twelve feet, usually less. 
Planted close together they effectually hide what is beyond, for 
a time at least. Many an ugly sight both near and far has been 
eliminated from selected view-points by this useful tree. Nor is 
ugliness the only discomfort which they screen out. They shed 
dust well, and until dustless country roads are universal, they 
will continue to protect the homesteads of the wise from the dirt- 
pall, contemptuously flung to the winds by motor fiends. Smell 
— and with gasolene exhaust and the thick, cloying scent of 
freshly oiled roads, this is no minor item in the nuisances of the 
country — they do not shut off as well as do tall evergreens, and 
the same is true of noises. But they fulfill these functions far 
better than nothing and so quickly that they will continue to be 
planted. 

As backgrounds they do not compare in detail with other trees, 
especially with evergreens. But from a distance a broad band of 
Lombardy Poplars, beyond a yellow field of wheat or a sunny 
meadow, is a noble sight, bringing breadth and simple order into 
the picture. 

At times they have been used as nurse trees for slower growing 
varieties, but with little success. Unless early cut out, their 
greediness and self-seeking work havoc on their charges. In the 
longest established instance in my knowledge they were planted 
alternately with Norway Spruces on a long avenue near Roches- 
ter. But they were not cut out, because their own appearance 

















Lombardy Poplars grow quickly 


As sentinels at an entrance 
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was truly magnificent for many years. Now they are failing, 
and the poor Spruces, squeezed in between them for so long, are 
but a sorry sight. It would be an interesting experiment, how- 
ever, to plant a row of Lombardy Poplars next to a straight 
drive, and a second row of trees, say oaks, twenty-five or thirty 
feet outside. The interference would be negligible. By the time 
the Poplars had lived out their appointed time the other trees 
would make a handsome show. This could only be done where a 
broad avenue would be finally desirable, as the oaks would be 
eighty or a hundred feet apart. But this is none too much for an 
avenue in the grande mode. 

As avenues, Lombardy Poplars show to excellent advantage. 
Tall, strong, and slim on either side, they make a cafion of foliage; 
no other tree can pretend to this particular effectiveness. With 
our tailor-made ideas on these, as other things, Poplars outlive 
their usefulness for us when they begin to die, however. Then 
they express only decay — with which we Americans are so 
impatient. Nevertheless, perhaps it is then only that they begin 
to assume a truly appealing beauty. We have no finerlandscape 
painting than Hobbema’s “avenue” of beautiful dying Lom- 
bardy Poplars. 

Yet it is not in long thick lines of equally tall trees forming a 
horizontal skyline that Lombardy Poplars find their best expres- 
sion as landscape elements. They are at their finest in irregular 
clumps and lines, bespeaking in their upright forms the impor- 
tance of the vertical in picturesque design. Wonderfully beautiful 
landscapes with irregular Lombardy Poplars lie along the rivers 
of France. Indeed, I venture to say that, if asked to describe our 
favorite typical view of the French countryside, we should all 
include the poplar tree growing from the waterside or in long 
ragged lines along a highway. The form of Lombardy Poplars 
is so different from that of any other tree that the eye uncon- 
sciously separates it from the other landscape elements; two or 
more Poplars, near together or far apart, group themselves in our 
imagination, and thus most effectively announce the value of 


repetition as a fundamental law in landscape architecture as in 
other fine arts. 

The photographs on these pages bring out clearly other uses to 
whicha skillful planter can put Lombardy Poplars. They repeat 
other vertical lines in the picture, whether of a factory chimney 
or of a rose post in a garden. They are valuable to cover the 
rawness of a new building with the softening effects of vegetation, 
for they grow into tall trees in the time which it takes a more 
permanent tree to grow a dozen feet. They make a serviceable 
windbreak for a house or garden on an exposed upland. And 
although they fail to harmonize well with evergreens, and may 
furthermore be called weak and colorless, they give much of the 
placid charm resulting from the avoidance of sharp contrasts of 
light and shade. Such contrasts have their legitimate place, but 
a garden is like a painting in that many kinds may be good if 
each is consistent throughout. A painter, or a gardener, may use 
all color values from black to white, or he may limit himself to 
a nearly medium tone, like Corot. In the garden represented in 
these illustrations, all dark colors and deep shadows have been 
avoided. Light is everywhere. There are no dark brick walls, 
no dark lines of box edging, no sharp low shadows from architec- 
tural accessories. The Poplars catch no deep color, nor do they 
shed darkness, as does the horse-chestnut. All is light and serene. 
The interest lies in refinements of other sorts. The Lombardy 
Poplar is preéminently well fitted to promote this tranquil char- 
acter. Breezes blow through it softly, and the leaves twinkle 
lightly in the sun. 

Now alast word for the sentiment and meaning of the trees. For 
ages long, Lombardy Poplars have been associated in our hearts 
with houses and long established paths of men. They are domes- 
tic trees, and near us, second only to the apple tree, they help 
our homes to express us and our lives. Lost in the wild woods, 
they are smothered or fight for position, and they are ugly. 
Near a house they find a welcome place which they alone 
can fill. 
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SEED CATALOGUES AND THINGS 


BY DALLAS LORE SHARP 








HE new number of the Atlantic came 
to-day,” she said, stopping by the 
table. “It has your essay in it.” 

“Yes?” I replied, only half hear- 
ing. 

“You have seen it then?” 

*“No” —still absorbed in my read- 
ing. 

“What is it you are so interested 
in?” she demanded, laying down the 





























new magazine. 

“A Seed Catalogue.” 

“More seed catalogues! Why, you read nothing else all last 
night.” 

“This is a new one,” I replied, “and I declare I never saw 
turnips that could touch this improved strain here. I am going 
to plant —” 

““How many catalogues have you?” 


“Only six, so far.” 

“Only six so far? And you plant your earliest seeds —” 

“In April, the middle of April, though I may be able to get my 
first peas in by the last of March. You see peas’ — she was 
backing away — “‘this new Antarctic Pea — will stand a lot of 
cold; but beans — do come here, and look at these Improved 
Kentucky Wonder Pole Beans!” holding out the wonderfully 
lithographed page toward her. But she backed still farther 
away, and, putting her hands firmly behind her, looked at me 
instead, very solemnly. 

I suppose every man comes to know that unaccountable ex- 
pression in his wife’s eyes soon or late; a sad, baffled expression, 
detached, remote, as of things seen darkly, or descried afar off; 
an expression which leaves you feeling that you are afar off, — 
discernable, but very remote. Two minds with but a single 
thought — so you start; but soon she finds, or late she finds, that 
as the heavens are high above the earth, so are some of your 
thoughts above her thoughts. She cannot follow. On the brink 
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she stands and sees you, through the starry spaces, drift from her 
ken in your fleet of dreams — or seed catalogues. 

I have never been able to explain to her the seed catalogue. 
She is as fond of vegetables as I, and neither of us cares much for 
turnips — nor for carrots, nor parsnips either, when it comes to 
that, our two hearts at the table beating happily as one. Born in 
the country, she inherited a love of the garden, but a feminine 
garden, the garden parvus, minor, minimus — so many cut- 
worms long, so many cut-worms wide. I love a garden of size, a 
garden that one cut-worm cannot sweep down upon in the night 
like a wolf on the fold. For years I have wanted to be a farmer, 
but there in the furrow ahead of me, like a bird on its nest, she 
has sat with her knitting; and when I speak of loving long rows 
to hoe, she smiles and says, “‘For the boys to hoe.” Her unit of 
garden measure is a meal — so many beet seeds for a meal; so 
many meals for a row, with never two rows of anything, with 
hardly a full-length row of anything, and with all the rows of 
different lengths. It is more blighting than a late frost to have 
her figuring on your vegetables with this meal for a common 
divisor — how many times it will go into all your rows without 
leaving a remainder! 

Now I go by the seed catalogue, planting, not after the dish, 
as if my only vision were a garden peeled and in the pot, but 
after the Bush., Peck, Qt., Pt., Lb., Oz., Pkg., —so many pounds 
to the acre, instead of so many seeds to the meal. 

And I have tried to show her that gardening is something of a 
risk, attended by chance, and no such exact science as dress- 
making; that you cannot sow seeds as you can sew buttons; that 
the seed-man has no machine for putting sure-sprout-humps into 
each of his minute wares as the hook-and-eye-man has; that with 
all wisdom and understanding one could do no better than to 
buy (as I am careful to do) out of that catalogue whose title 
reads “Honest Seeds’; and that even the Sower in Holy Writ 
allowed somewhat for stony places and other inherent hazards of 
planting time. 

But she follows only afar off, affirming the primary meaning 
of that parable to be plainly set forth in the context, while the 
secondary meaning pointeth out the folly of sowing seed any- 
where save on good ground — which seemed to be only about 
one quarter of the area in the parable that was planted; and that 
anyhow, seed catalogues, especially those in colors, designed as 
they are for the simple-minded, should be severely edited by the 
government, and, perhaps, not allowed in the mails at all before 
August. 

The catalogue in my hands was an exceptionally radiant one, 
and exceptionally full of Novelties and Specialties for the New 
Year, among them being an extraordinary new pole bean — an 
Improved Kentucky Wonder. She had backed away, as I have 
said, and instead of looking at the page of beans, looked sol 
emnly at me; then with something sorrowful, something some- 
what searching in her voice, as of the Catechism, said: — 

“Who makes you plant beans? Do I? Do the children? 
Do—” 

““My dear,” I began, “I —” 

“How many meals of pole beans did we eat last summer?” 

“I — don’t — re —” 

“Three — just three,” she answered. “And I think you must 
remember how many of that row of poles we picked?” 

““Why, yes, I—” 

“Three — just three out of thirty poles! Now, do you think 
you remember how many bushels of those beans went utterly 
unpicked?” 

I was visibly weakening by this time, and so confused that I 
could only echo, — 


“Three — do you think?” 

“Multiply that three by three-times-three! And now tell 
me — ” 

But this was too much. 

“My dear,”’ I protested, “I recollect exactly. It was —” 

“No, Dallas, I cannot trust you at all with beans. But I 
should like to know, if you are clear about anything, why you 
plant ten or twelve kinds of beans when the only kind we like are 
limas!”’ 

“Why — the — catalogue —” 

“Yes, the catalogue!” 

“You don’t seem to understand, my dear, that —” 

“Now, why don’t I understand?” 

I paused. This is always a hard question, and peculiarly hard 
as the end of a series, and on a topic as difficult as beans. I don’t 
know beans. There is little or nothing about beans in the his- 
tory of philosophy or in poetry. Thoreau says that when he was 
hoeing his beans it was not beans that he hoed nor he that hoed 
beans — which was the only saying that came to mind at the 
moment, and under the circumstances did not seem to help me 
much. 

“Well,” I replied, fumbling among my stock of ready-made 
reasons, “I — really — don’t — know exactly why you don’t 
understand. Indeed, I really don’t know — that I exactly un- 
derstand. Everything is full of things that even I can’t under- 
stand — how to explain my tendency to plant all kinds of beans, 
for instance; or my ‘weakness,’ as you call it, for seed catalogues; 
or — 

She picked up the magazine with a sigh, and I hastened to get 
the stool for her feet. As I adjusted the light for her she said: — 

‘Let me remind you that this is the night of the annual ban- 
quet of your Swamptatalk Club; you don’t intend to forego that 
famous roast beef for those seed catalogues?” 

“T did n’t intend to, but I must say that literature like this is 
enough to make a man a vegetarian. Look at that page for an 
old-fashioned New England Boiled Dinner! Such carrots. Really 
they look good enough to eat. I think I’ll plant some of those 
improved carrots; and some of these parsnips; and some —” 

“You had better go get ready,” she said, “‘and please put that 
big stick on the fire for me,” drawing the lamp toward her, as she 
spoke, so that ali of its green-shaded light fell over her — over 
the silver in her hair, with its red rose; over the pink and lacy 
thing that wrapped her from her sweet throat to the silver stars 
on her slippers. 

““T’m not going to that Club!” I said. “I have talked myself 
for three hours to-day, attended two conferences, and listened to 
one address. There were three different societies for the improv- 
ing of things in general that met at the University halls to-day 
with big speakers from the ends of the earth. To-morrow night I 
address The First Century Club in the city after a dinner with 
the New England Teachers of English Monthly Luncheon Club 
— and I would like to know what we came out here in the woods 
for, anyhow?” 

“Tf you are going —” She was speaking calmly. 

“Going where?” I replied, picking up the seed catalogues to 
make room for myself on the couch. ‘Please look at this pump- 
kin! Think of what a jack-o’-lantern it would make for the boys! 
I am going to plant —” 

“You'll be cold unless you draw that steamer rug over you,” 
she said. And then, with the magazine still closed in her lap she 
gazed, as was her wont, far into the fire, and said, somewhat 
sadly, 

“Perhaps, if it had n’t been for me, you might have been a 
great success with pigs or pumpkins — I don’t know.” 
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N admirable expression of the 
fine suggestiveness of Chris- 
tian symbolism, and of skill 
in chasing, is seen in the de- 

sign and workmanship of a silver alms- 
basin by Mr. George E. Germer. In the 
square at the top Mr. Germer has util- 
ized the circle, sign of eternal existence, 
with the Greek monogram for the name 
of Christ, and the Alpha and Omega 
that mean “from beginning to end” to 
so many minds otherwise unacquainted 
with the Greek alphabet. Radiating from 
the center of the basin, where the Lamb 
signifies triumphant Christianity, four 
panels form a cross: the upper panel dec- 
orated with a fruitful vine, symbol of the 
perfect life with the fruit of the spirit; 
the left panel beautified with the passion 
flower, symbol of the Martyrdom; the right 
panel bearing the rose, symbol of divine 
love; and, in the lower end of the cross, 
the pomegranate, with some of its count- 
less seeds, to typify the hope in eternity 
that Christ bequeathed to mankind. In 
the field on the right side the wheat and 
the vine signify the Holy Body and Holy 
Blood sacrificed for the world; and at the 
left the crown of thorns and the three nails 
typify Christ’s worldly sufferings. Around 
the whole runs the quotation, “All things 
come of Thee, O Lord, and of Thine own 
have we given Thee.” 


banat for decorative motive a quaint 
and familiar nursery prophecy, Miss 
Florence D. Boit devoies the panels of a 
jewelry chest covered with tooled leather 
to the blitheness, bonniness, goodness, 
and gayety of the “child that is born on 
the Sabbath day”; the fairness of Mon- 
day’s child; the grace of Tuesday’s; the 
woe of Wednesday’s; the adventurous 
“far to go” of Thursday’s; the affection- 
ately philanthropic disposition of Fri- 
day’s; and the sad necessity of working 
hard for a living that lies in wait for Satur- 
day’s. The chest, 9 inches high by 153 
long and lined with old-rose brocade, has 
































Coiled abaca basket made in the Philippine 
Islands 


Brass “ Oliver Twist” door porter by 
Robert F. Tilney 


been given an attractively mellow tone, 
as if it might belong more nearly to the 
time when some unknown rhymester hung 
the absurd little nursery predictions on 
a string of couplets. 


a the Philippines they make baskets 
more successfully than revolutions. 
The abaca basket that comes to us from 
the Philippines — “‘abaca”’ being the na- 
tive name for the plant which yields mate- 
rial for Manila hemp, and which had made 
the Islands famous for stout and light rope 
long before most of us thought anything 
else about them — is an almost perfect 
specimen of basketry. The Philippine 
basket-maker is fortunate also to have 
at his disposal a peculiarly strong, light 
fiber, which makes almost indestructible 
baskets, and also dyes that fade neither 
in sunlight nor water. The United States 
government is encouraging the craft, and 
excellent work is being done by children 
in the public schools. 


LTHOUGH many of us can remem- 
ber parental injunctions to “‘shut 

the door,” there are times when it is de- 
sirable to leave the door at least part way 
open. A burglar, under such circum- 
stances, is said to use a wedge of wood, but 
for daytime purposes something more 
decorative is evidently better. There is 
also a chance for humor and a touch of the 
grotesque, as in Mr. Robert F. Tilney’s 
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door porter, “Oliver Twist,” with a hoop 
that makes a useful handle to convey 
Oliver wherever a door needs him. Mr. 
Tilney has also set the Kate Greenaway 
Girl at this domestic occupation, has en- 
rolled Hessians, and has goneto the animal 
kingdom for other amusing models. 


F eirhd- bet in any handicraft is indi- 
cated by additions to the literature 
of the subject, for until a good many 
persons are likely to buy a book it is an 
unusual sort of publisher who decides to 
put it on the market. A new book on 
basket weaving is an encouraging sign: 
it shows that more and more individuals 
are discovering pleasure in an occupation 
that has so often been brought to perfec- 
tion by savage races. This new volume is 
“The Basketry Book,” by Miss Mary 
Miles Blanchard, a master craftsman of 
reed basketry. It contains twelve lessons 
in reed weaving, with many illustrations 
and diagrams. The book is intended to 
guide the footsteps, or rather fingersteps, 
of beginners in this fascinating craft, and 
to give them, one might say, a good start 
on the trail of the Indian. 


Ft of the wholesome growth of gen- 
eral interest in the movement comes 
the inclusion of an Arts and Crafts sec- 
tion in the Panama-Pacific Exposition at 
San Francisco. Not so very long ago the 
larger public regarded the new movement 
with considerable suspicion — the feeling 
that it was a fad rather than a fact. At 
present it is more justly regarded as real 
and useful even by the majority of those 
who do not trouble to understand it. 


This department is conducted with the 
approval and codperation of the Boston 
Society of Arts and Crafts. 

















Handwrought and chased silver alms-basin by 
George E. Germer 
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ASKED an obliging woman at a 

typewriter — for I had not ex- 

pected to find myself in a business 

office — where one might hope to 
discover Mr. I. Kirchmayer, and was told 
to keep patiently climbing the stairs until 
I came to the top, where somebody else 
would direct me further. This seemed 
rather more natural, for Mr. Kirchmay- 
er’s is an aspiring occupation. It deals 
with saints and points the way to heaven 
by helping ecclesiastical architecture to 
combine beauty and reverence. But it 
deals, too, with all kinds of fine wood 
carving and is therefore at home in a 
commercial-looking building that starts 
with an office. 

So I began going up stairs, each flight 
protected by a heavy fireproof door that 
closed quickly and tightly behind me; got 
to the top; asked more questions; opened 
more fireproof doors; crossed a bridge; 
and so came at last to a spacious, sunny 
workshop where men were carving wood 
and working at clay and plaster models; 
and then, having asked one of these men 














BY RALPH BERGENGREN 


if he was Mr. Kirchmayer, arrived finally 
at the small room in the corner, sacred to 
the master wood carver himself, with a 
telephone booth in it, and I. Kirchmayer 
in the telephone booth. I saw him as 
through a glass, darkly. And on the 
bench by the window, beside a rack con- 
taining more kinds of chisels than a clum- 
sy man can imagine, stood a carved Ma- 
donna and a carved Joan of Arc. 


Now for several hundred years men 


have been carving Madonnas and Joans of 
Arc; the subjects do not admit of uncon- 
ventional or obviously individual treat- 
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ment; and to discover an individuality in 
these figures, a distinction of their own as 
apart from all other Madonnas and Joans, 
would be to assume oneself an art critic 
with far from sufficient justification. 
There they stood, with the panorama of 
the modern city behind them through the 
dusty window; and the feeling that there 
was nowhere else a Madonna and a Joan 
exactly like them, could be modestly 
taken as the effect of characteristics that 
better-informed observers have noted in 
Mr. Kirchmayer’s wood carving. It is not. 
a question of comparative Madonnas and 
Joans; but rather an illustration that 
comes to hand of the downright honesty 
of Mr. Kirchmayer’s wood carving and 
its rare combination of a masterly tech- 
nique with a strong, reverent, and highly 
individual intelligence. 

**T have observed,”’ said Addison in the 
first number of the Spectator, “that a 
reader seldom peruses a book with pleas- 
ure, until he knows whether the writer of 
it be a black man or a fair man, of a mild 
or choleric disposition, married or a bach- 
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St. Anthony 


elor, with other particulars of a like na- 
ture, that conduce very much to the right 
understanding of an author.”” Mr. Kirch- 
mayer, although he does not write books, 
is nevertheless an author, a teller of tales, 
exactly as were the carvers and painters 
who worked in artistic partnership with 
architects and builders before education 
had made book reading a well-nigh uni- 
versal accomplishment. On his storied 
frieze in St. Paul’s, Chicago, to take a 
single example from a great many, one 
may read in wood of the Baptism of 
Christ; the coming of the Queen of Sheba 
for that memorable visit to Solomon; the 
promulgation of the Ten Commandments; 
and other immortal episodes in the story 
of the Christian religion. Or again, there 


are I. Kirchmayer’s innumerable biogra- 
phies in wood, the Lives of the Saints 
epitomized in wood carving, as they can 
be epitomized only by a man of high skill 
and sympathetic intelligence, who has 
many times carved the same subject, al- 
ways with an instinct for sincerity and 
a determination neither to copy himself 
nor anybody else. “I have carved this 











Peter,” says Mr. Kirchmayer, referring to 
one of his hundreds of representations of 
the Saint with the key. “Another carver 
may have made a better Peter, but this is 
my Peter. I have not stolen my Peter out 
of the mind of somebody else, you under- 
stand.” And so, if we agree with Addison, 
we will like to know whether I. Kirch- 
mayer is a black man or a fair one, of a 
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mild or choleric disposition, married or 
single. 

Mr. Kirchmayer, coming from the tele- 
phone, is probably what Addison meant 
by a black man. The grayness of his hair, 
moustache, and bushy eyebrows is the 
ageing of physical properties that were 
once dark. He has a long, active figure; if 
he represented himself in his carvings 
nowadays, as he once did when he was 
younger and had rather a curly beard, his 
coat would hang in straight lines from his 
square shoulders. His strong, irregular 
nose and determined chin, taken with the 
keenness and occasional twinkle of his 
eyes, suggest that the disposition is not 
altogether mild and perhaps at times for- 
givably choleric. I should not advise a 
workman under I. Kirchmayer to put for- 
ward as original a piece of work obviously 


copied; but I should expect that any sin- 
cere effort to express the workman’s proper 
self, however hesitating and technically 
incomplete, would meet with patience 
and sympathetic encouragement. As for 
“‘married or a bachelor,” I know, as will 
be shown later, that Mr. Kirchmayer 


is married; he was born in Germany, 
married in France, and settled finally in 


Boston, Massachusetts — or, to be literal, 
just over the river in Cambridge. And 
when he took his wife home to visit in 
Germany — Ah, that was a snap! For 
his wife could not speak German and 
his mother could not speak French and 
I. Kirchmayer, interpreting, could make 
them say just what he pleased to each 
other. 
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Mr. Kirchmayer was born in Oberam- 
mergau, and Oberammergau is close 
enough to Switzerland to be within the 
influence of Swiss wood carving. His 
father was what the son calls a “‘realistic”’ 
wood carver; a farmer who spent the win- 
ter season carving souvenirs to sell to 
tourists, and who found his models in his 
immediate environment — little human 
figures, animals, the life of the neighbor- 
hood and miniature scenes from the scrip- 
ture narrative deftly carved on a clock 
case or pipe bowl. Naturally the boy, by 
the time he was six, was trying his hand at 
it, carving queer little wooden sheep that 
his mother kept, as mothers will, and 
showed his wife when they came home, 
years later, to visit. An uncle not far 
away carved professionally and had or- 
ders from a distance for domestic and 
ecclesiastical wood carving; and certain 
kinsmen — the Langs, from among whom 
later came a Jesus of the Passion Play 
were potters, which gave the youth a fine 
chance to experiment with clay modeling. 
But what was fundamentally important 
was that young Kirchmayer had a real 
predilection for drawing. He got permis- 
sion at the public school to add an extra 
drawing lesson each week to the two les- 
sons provided in the regular routine; he 
added two more lessons at the evening 
school, which made five drawing lessons a 
week. He drew so assiduously and well 
that the drawing teacher reported him to 
the school authorities, who, after the wise 
custom of German education, came pres- 
ently knocking at Father Kirchmayer’s 





door with a scholarship in an art school 
for industrious Master Kirchmayer. He 
earned another; and then a traveling 
scholarship that took him from Munich to 
Paris, made him a thorough draughtsman, 
and established a firm foundation for the 
crayon and pencil studies that nowadays 
prepare the mind of the master wood 
carver for his attack on a block of oak, 
pine, or African mahogany. Finally that 
professional craftsman, the uncle, turned 
the draughtsman’s mind to wood carving 
as a chosen medium of expression; and it 
was in his uncle’s workshop that I. Kirch- 
mayer began as wood carver. 

With all this went more than the tech- 
nical training that taught the eye to see 
and the hand to report. We must remem- 
ber Oberammergau, where the stories and 
personages of the Bible were common 
knowledge, almost like village gossip. We 
must take into consideration a deep reli- 
gious conviction that taught reverence for 
these stories and personages: and we must 
not overlook Uncle, who was an academic 
wood carver preaching and practicing a 
definite relation between sculpture and 
architecture, for which the profuse yet 
properly coérdinated decoration of fine 
old Gothic structures provided visible 
object lessons. In I. Kirchmayer himself 
there was doubtless a good deal of the 
vitality and restless force that has been 
deduced as characteristic of the Gothic 
builders and craftsmen: the same restless- 
ness, very likely, that sent the young man 
traveling afoot in France and England, 
incidentally absorbing the Gothic of both 
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countries; and the same force that carried 
him overseas to America in preference to 
returning home and admitting that he had 
“gone broke.” In America, thirty years 
ago, the opportunities for a wood carver 
were to be found in domestic rather than 
ecclesiastical architecture; and thus it 
happens that Mr. Kirchmayer has been a 
close contemporary of our own modern 
church building, and that, either in church 
or domestic wood carving, there is hardly 
a state in the Union not the richer by 
specimens of his handicraft. Mr. Kirch- 
mayer cannot tell you off-hand where all 
his work is, any more than he can tell you 
the number of saints that he has dug out 
of wood; but he is quite sure that no one 
of these saints could be fairly taken for a 
copy of any other. Like the forty crosses 
of Christianity (variants produced to fit 
the dimensions of this or that architec- 
tural space or to symbolize the special 
character of this or that Christian organi- 
zation) which Mr. Kirchmayer brought 
together in the decoration of an oak door 
at Walpole, Massachusetts, forty Peters, 
to return to our illustrative saint, must 
have a family resemblance; must be the 
same Peter and yet different. To under- 
stand the solution of this problem we must 
regard Peter both humanly and architec- 
turally. One Peter may be unlike another 
because of very subtle differences in pose 
and the arrangement of his draperies as 
well as in the expression of his face or 
the symbolic accessories that denote his 
office. 

If Mr. Kirchmayer ever suffers from 
nightmare, it may well take the form of 
discovering that he has carved two Peters, 
one for Maine and the other for California, 
and that they are exactly alike! Or perhaps 
the horrid adventure of sleep might take 
shape in the discovery that a figure he had 
carved stood forth too prominently from 
the surrounding architecture; for if Mr. 
Kirchmayer is determined not to copy, he 
is equally determined not to injure the 
harmony of the whole by any over-empha- 
sis on a part. Thus it follows that he can 
be left to his own discretion to fill impor- 
tant spaces in a given architectural design 
with the certainty that the figures will not 
only be admirable in themselves but that 
they will enrich the design as a whole 
without calling undue attention to their 
own excellence. If the carving, for ex- 
ample, is a triptych in a cathedral it will 
be seen — sensed or felt is perhaps the 
better word — first of all as an incidental 
part of a splendid interior, making no sep- 
arate appeal, but combining (like a note in 
a musical harmony) with columns, arches, 
windows, altar, traceries, and other de- 
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tails to create a single impression of dig- 
nified and exalted beauty; then it may be 
seen by and for itself, charming by grace 
of line and proportion and the play of 
light and shadow on its carved surfaces; 
and, finally, it may be seen in intimate 
detail — yet here, too, the items follow in 
order, and the serene grace of the carved 
Madonna should be an earlier discovery 
than the minor differences among the 
worshiping angels that make each figure, 
in this last analysis, a separate and charm- 
ing study. 

With Mr. Kirchmayer’s nature and ed- 
ucation, to call his work “Gothic,” with 
no qualifying adjective, would belie his 
character, leaving him, willy-nilly, the 
skillful copyist of a noble pattern. “There 
was the French Gothic, you understand,” 
says the master wood carver, “and it was 
not altogether like the German Gothic; 
the German Gothic was not altogether 
like the French or the English. It was 
necessary to describe the development of 
the Gothic in each country; so we have 
French Gothic, German Gothic, and Eng- 
lish Gothic. Wherever it goes, an art, if it 
is alive, must grow and change; and so 
now we are beginning to have in this 
country what I call the American Gothic.” 

To differentiate there must be points of 
divergence. The future critic, bringing an 
acute, comparative mind to bear upon the 
cathedrals we are now erecting, can hardly 
escape finding many points of difference 
between them and their European fore- 
runners. Some of these the modern archi- 
tect is consciously making; others are 
creeping in by themselves simply because 
he lives here to-day and not somewhere 
else some centuries -earlier. Add these 
points together and I. Kirchmayer’s insist- 
ence upon the term “American Gothic” 
will receive justification. 

Touching I. Kirchmayer’s share in this 
growth, we may anticipate some of these 
discoveries, with his figure of Saint Antho- 
ny as an illustration. The Saint Anthony, 
says its maker, is a true example of Amer- 
ican Gothic, a product of our own time 
and country. The Saint Anthony has two 
important characteristics which combine 
to differentiate it from the bulk of medi- 
eval wood carving; first, a definite realism 
that, without seeking to go further than 
realism can honestly be carried in wood 
carving, gives individuality to the face of 
the young ascetic, showing you that he is 
an ascetic and yet one to whom the 
Tempter will not unadvisedly appear in 
the shape of a fair woman; and, second, he 
wears a monk’s habit that is carved in a 
frankly conventionalized manner. With- 
out going further we may deduce a defi- 


nition of Mr. Kirchmayer’s American 
Gothic: a carved figure with face and 
hands individualized to express the nature 
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and experience of the subject, — to show 
the kind of man he was in his day and 
generation, — clothed in garments whose 
modeling seeks to suggest rather than 
describe them. Put it another way, and 
the future essayist will perhaps say that 
they are psychologically conceived figures 
architecturally dressed. 

Mr. Kirchmayer is also a_ portrait 
carver; he can add to the embellishment 
of a church not only a wooden bishop in his 
robes of office but that very bishop who 
has there officiated. I found him (when 
not in the telephone booth) starting the 
head of Washington for a club frieze — 
“He had a fine head to carve, that George 
Washington” — and I had already recog- 
nized a miniature wooden Phillips Brooks; 
and had detected the resemblance be- 
tween the photograph of another bishop 
on the wood carver’s desk, and the 
carved bishop (reproduction in plaster of 
work now in a Canadian parish) in an- 
other part of the workshop. And here, 
too, was a large drawing of a dignified 
person, a prophet by the looks of him, 
clothed chiefly in his own spirit of proph- 
ecy. For thus does I. Kirchmayer follow 
the order of nature: draws the man first, 
puts on his clothes afterward, and ends by 
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translating him into another form of 
existence. The saint or prophet in wood is 
not a copy of the saint or prophet on 
paper; but this careful work of the pencil 
explains the sense of a well-built body 
under the conventionalized garments of 
the completed wood carving. Fortu- 
nately for Mr. Kirchmayer, and here 
many a sculptor will envy him, it is only 
now and then that he must deal with a 
figure in modern costume. The frock coat 
and trousered legs of Abraham Lincoln 
worried him when he was adding that 
figure to a carving that is now helping our 
little brother in Manila to learn the his- 
tory of the United States; but eventually 
he hit upon the happy thought of giving 
Father Abraham a generous wooden 
handkerchief, and so managed the gift 
that it effected a satisfactory transition 
from frock coat to trouser. 


“It is time to eat,” said the wood 
carver, putting aside the early study for 
another club decoration, a grotesque 
frieze illustrating the professions, in 
which the frock coat of medicine will be 
carved to satiric purpose. “Let us go and 
surprise Mrs. Kirchmayer.” 

I suspect, however, that it would be 
difficult for this man to surprise Mrs. 
Kirchmayer, although it may have hap- 
pened, as Mrs. Kirchmayer insists it did, 
with the Christmas present that he carved 
in ivory, craftily concealing his purpose 
under the guise of an experiment in 
technique. The minute carving in an 
unaccustomed medium stands at one end 
of the gamut; and a life size figure of St. 
Paul, resting on his huge, two-handed 
sword, erect and looking out over a New 
Hampshire landscape from the tower of 
an infirmary, stands at the other. St. 
Paul is of African mahogany, a typical 
example also of the carved figure whose 
face and hands reveal the markings of hu- 
man experience and whose costume is sug- 
gested rather than described; and as the 
Christian martyr, once a persecutor of 
Christians, is to be seen from a distance, 
the treatment is severely large and simple, 
an affair of vigorously cut lines and deep 
shadows. One can see even in a photo- 
graph the carrying force of the deep shad- 
ows made by the overhanging moustache, 
the locks of hair brushed backward and 
downward from the saint’s temples, and 
the keenly accented brows, nose, and 
cheek bones. It is, in fact, somewhat like 
the make-up of the actor, which is in- 
tended to carry an effect of nature further 
than it would be seen under ordinary 
conditions. 

(Continued on page xvii) 
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The editor of THE House Beavutirut is willing to answer so far 
as possible all questions on house construction, decoration, and up- 
keep, falling within the scope of the magazine. Subscribers writing 
in regard to architectural or structural questions should send necessary 
details and plans or drawings. Name and address should appear on 
all plans sent. 

It is important that readers give us detailed information as to their 
needs. It is impossible for us to make any quotations on building 
costs. 





THE INSIDE OF THE HOUSE 


T is our intention, beginning with the April number, to 
furnish our readers a series of articles designed to be of 
special interest to those who are endeavoring to make 
their houses more homelike. These articles will not be 

made up of builders’ plans or specifications, but will relate more 
particularly to the inside of the house, to those everyday things 
that are important to the dweller therein, whether owner or 
temporary occupant. 

Appreciating that it is not possible, in a series of articles, to 
treat a subject of such vital importance as the home in a way 
that will answer the needs of every individual, we have estab- 
lished a department which will be conducted by an expert in 
matters of this kind. The function of this department will be to 
answer personally any and all inquiries which our readers may 
wish to make in regard to their special problems. 

To our mind the kitchen, — whether it be built in the base- 
ment, or on the first floor, or at the top of the house, — is the 
room which should be given first consideration in planning the 
house. A series of four articles dealing with the kitchen will 
begin in the April number. The first article will take up the 
stove, its hearth, the ash chute (in case coal or wood are used), and 
the relation between the stove and the other kitchen furnishings, 
such as the sink; it will also discuss floor coverings both for the 
kitchen and for the room built for the refrigerator, and the 
problems of lighting and ventilation. 

This will be followed by an article on the placing of the kitchen 
sink, cupboards, and shelves, and the arrangement of kitchen 
utensils; it will consider not only the question of convenience but 
also those of light, color, form, proportion, and dimensions. The 
article will be illustrated with photographs of the interiors of 
kitchens where careful thought has been given to these matters. 

Windows, screens, and curtains, and the general subject of 
views from the inside of the kitchen, will be treated in a separate 
article. To those interested in this subject we shall be glad 
through our personal service department to make suggestions 
for improvements in the outlook from kitchen windows. 


oat 


Still another paper will deal with the serving pantry, consider- 
ing the placing of doors so as to make possible the most conven- 
ient passage between kitchen and dining-room, and facing the 
special problems that come up when the serving pantry is to be 
used by two persons. Articles will follow on the dining-room, 
living-room, and all other rooms in the modern house, including 
front and back halls and the laundry. 

We have decided to call this department “The Inside of the 
House.” While it is not our intention in articles relating thereto 
to go into minute details, we trust that we may be given fre- 
quent opportunities to be of service to our readers by answer- 
ing queries regarding the inside of their houses, — by making 
suggestions, for instance, about what to do in case some room is 
not satisfactorily lighted, in case the kitchen stove or sink is 
permanently but inconveniently placed, or in case some color 
scheme is not pleasing, — and by advising them about the fur- 
nishings of a new home. 

Inquiries should be addressed to the Editor of ‘“‘The Inside of 
the House” Department of Toe House Bravutirut, 3 Park 
Street, Boston, who will endeavor to see that each inquiry is 
answered according to the best available information. 


ARCHITECT AND CLIENT 


MEMBER of one of the leading architectural firms 

in New York City says that he considers it distinctly 

exceptional to get more than two orders from a single 

client. If the first piece of work does not cause a 
break of some sort with the client, the second is bound to set 
them at loggerheads. 

This frank statement reveals a state of affairs as widespread 
as it is unnecessary. On the one hand we have the architect com- 
plaining that no profession is so misunderstood as his, and that 
clients are perpetually putting their fingers in his pie; on the 
other hand, we hear our lay friends laughing at the architect and 
calling him touchy and unreasonably particular about trifles. 
Friction seems almost inevitable. In most cases we must admit 
that the architect is right. Only too often a house-builder selects 
an architect without any clear appreciation of what his special 
services include; of what payment he has a right to demand; of 
what the etiquette of his profession requires him to do; of what 
help he would be glad to have from the client; of what well- 
meant suggestions can never be anything but a hindrance to 
him; and of what consideration he deserves as an artist and as a 
building expert. It is the aim of Taz House Bravtirvt in some 
measure to bridge the gap between architect and client by a few 
friendly hints to the latter. Suppose the reader, with a new home 
in his mind’s eye, is considering the selection of an architect: 
what should he do and what should he be careful to refrain from 
doing? This editorial will make four preliminary suggestions; in 
the April number will follow others for the man who has chosen 
his architect and wishes to know how best to work with him. 


I. Select an architect in whom you have confidence 


The architect controls the disbursement of money much more 
completely than most people realize; furthermore he is called 
upon as an expert to act in behalf of the owner in matters con- 
cerning which the owner’s judgment is unreliable. He must, 
then, be absolutely trustworthy. 


II. Give preference to an architect of experience, large practice, 
and personal interest in your house 


The large architectural office is generally full of young men of 
talent, anxious to show their ability, under their employer’s 
direction, in work of any variety; it is also probably the best 
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introduction to the most highly organized and most successful 
craftsmen and tradesmen. Then, too, the architect who does 
business on a large scale can often afford to lavish unusual care 
and expense upon his task without charging more than the stand- 
ard commission. The idea that local builders and local architects 
are more satisfactory is an exploded theory. Architects’ offices 
are now organized to handle work thoroughly and efficiently at 
a distance; and with a reliable builder who has construction 
information given him according to modern methods, the archi- 
tect need not visit the premises nearly so often as the client would 
suppose. It may be pleasant from a social standpoint for the 
owner and the architect to visit the job every morning, but this 
might be an indication of inefficiency. 


III. Procure the architect's services at the outset 


The architect can be of inestimable value in selecting property 
and in meeting the earlier problems, such as those of location and 
orientation. His imagination is trained to see the place with all 
obstructions removed, and he can tell better than the layman 
how the house will appear in its finished surroundings, — 
whether, for instance, the grove in which you are thinking of 
placing your Tudor house will make the best setting for it. The 
folly of calling in the specialist too late is shown by the experi- 
ence of an architect of nation-wide reputation, one of whose 
clients insisted that she herself knew just how her house should 
be placed, and declared that she would personally visit the 
premises and direct the staking out of the foundations. This 
she did; only to return a few weeks later to find the foundation 
walls built where she had directed, but not where she really 
wanted them. Not until she had given orders that the founda- 
tion walls should be ripped down, the house relocated, and the 
work begun afresh, did she admit to her architect that what she 
had been trying to do was to locate the house with its principal 
axis through the main hallway pointing directly at the setting 
sun. Foolish as it may seem, she had totally overlooked the fact 
that the sun traced out a different path every day of the year. 


IV. Make definite financial arrangements with the architect in 
the beginning 


Though his interest in housebuilding is commonly supposed to 
be eesthetic rather than financial, he will take no offense if you 
make an early and definite agreement to pay him his customary 
commission. The schedule of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects entitled “Profession and Practice of Architects and Sched- 
ule of Proper and Maximum Charges” is usually followed with 
respect to the amount and time of payments, and is, more fre- 
quently than not, used as a basis of understanding in these 
matters. 

It seems hardly necessary to add that after an architect has 
done satisfactory work he is entitled to payment for his services, 
even if unforeseen events make it impossible for you to profit by 
them. The following letter sent to a well-known Eastern archi- 
tect illustrates the naive point of view of some thoughtless 


clients: 


“T am sorry that you press the matter. Were it in ordinary times it 
would be different, but now when there is so much of distress from lost 
situations, thereby shutting off all income in families accustomed to 
comforts amounting to luxury (and there are several such among those 
dear to me), and aid for the sufferers abroad is imperative, I feel reluc- 
tant to spend any money unnecessarily, so please be as lenient as you 
can afford to be, and either cancel your bill or reduce it one-half.” 


““Unnecessarily ”! Perhaps we can understand now why they 
call it a misunderstood profession. 
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MY CITY GARDEN 


O one country-born and bred, the change to city life is 

a great one. In spite of varied and delightful advan- 

tages, there come moments, especially in the spring, 

when the longing for a garden takes possession of one. 
It was so with me. 

The back yard of a city flat building was all I had to work in. 
But difficulties and obstacles that had seemed insurmountable 
disappeared before a determined will. The most unpromising 
soil, even a patch of sand, can be made to blossom as the rose by 
liberal application of fertilizers, of a load or two of good strong 
soil, and of real energy on the part of the gardener. Plenty of 
water is a necessity, — and a judicious crossing of the janitor’s 
palm for the use of the hose. In my case, the janitor was helpful 
and even enthusiastic. . 

My plot was a long narrow strip of ground on the sunny side 
of a dividing fence. I made my rows crosswise instead of parallel 
with the fence, for the sake of convenience in hoeing and weeding. 
I began to sow lettuce and radishes very early, despite the advice 
of my friends, who warned me of the frost; and I was rewarded 
for my courage by a brave showing of lettuce and radishes when 
more pretentious gardens showed nothing at all. Later in the 
year my garden included beans of two varieties, a few rows of 
peas of the dwarf habit, French endive, chives, mint, tomatoes, 
rhubarb, asparagus, beets, carrots, parsnips, onions, and a pro- 
fusion of flowers: mignonette, poppies, nasturtiums, asters, 
petunias, and zinnias. 

To pick flowers of my own raising, with the dew fresh upon 
them, in the midst of a vast city’s brick and mortar, was a 
pleasure indeed to one from the country with memories of wide- 
stretching plains, breezy uplands, and shadowy green glades. 
There were times when by the alchemy of memory the ringing 
of the telephone was changed to the tinkling cow bells in the 
pasture; and the hum of voices inside the flats became, to the 
delver outside, the conversation of a family gathered around the 
breakfast table in the beautiful long ago, — voices some of them 
to be heard no more in the gardens of earth. And all brought 
back out of the past by working in a little patch of ground not 
much bigger than a play-garden! Anne H. Woodruff. 


THE SONG SPARROW 


N a cold, raw morning in early March I heard him — 
long before the lilac buds had begun to swell or the 
grass to offer the least hint of green. The snow had 
hardly disappeared from the corners of the yard, and 

the land presented the tousled, unlovely appearance of a prema- 
turely awakened earth. 

But the song sparrow knew that April was on the way. In his 
Southern home (he could not have gone far) some soft breeze 
had told him that winter was over, and with no fuss or tarrying 
he came winging straight back to us, a diminutive embodiment 
of faith. 

What a brave song of optimism it was! Perched on a limb of 
the leafless pear tree he sang like an angel, fairly convincing us 
that the weather was growing warmer. The liquid melody rolled 
out like the loosened waters of a woodland brook. He sang and 
carolled of the leaves and the apple blossoms that he already saw 
in his prophetic vision. His voice vibrated with the rapture of 
the seer. 

Brave little warbler! You teach us all a lesson: if we had a 
little of your buoyant faith, good times would always be upon 
us! Walter A. Dyer. 
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=> Se A WINCHESTER HOUSE #=<- 


BY MARY H. NORTHEND 








: wos little house is situated on a prin- 
cipal street of the town of Winches- 
ter, Massachusetts. Though the lot 
was small, the location nevertheless 
required a distinctive house. To have 
built a house of poor or mediocre 
design would have been to offend 
the near neighbors. But the neigh- 
bors are not offended and the own- 
J ath ers are completely satisfied. Let us 

see if we can find out why. : 

As you approach the house the first thing you notice is that 
it marks itself off as an individual unit from the houses on either 
side. And yet it does this without the use of high hedges or high 
fences, particularly high side fences. These would inevitably 
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shut off air and sunshine from a narrow lot. At the same time 
you feel when you get inside that your seclusion is perfectly 
protected. Perhaps the secret of the matter lies in the little 
fence with planting back of it which runs the width of the lot, 
and also in the way the planting is done and the way the two 
trees on the place have been made use of. There is very little 
room on either side of the house, but in the rear the small amount 
of space has been cleverly utilized in the arrangement of a little 
old-fashioned garden. 

While the general effect is that of a small house, the trained 
observer will notice that every effort has been made to exagger- 
ate this effect. Instead of making a two-story building, which 
plan requirements really demanded, the architects have kept 
low the side lines of the house and have gained the space required 
on the inside by the use of large dormers. In order to subordi- 
nate the height of the house in the middle, the size of the 
entrance porch has been somewhat exaggerated; and in order 
to catch and hold the attention this has been elaborated by 
means of the round arch and the lattice work to a greater degree 
than any other part of the house. It is perhaps the most charm- 
ing bit of the exterior. The end chimney, to be sure, adds an 
interesting detail. Elsewhere, all the outside details are rigor- 
ously subdued, though all represent an excellent free use of the 
best colonial precedent. 

If you look carefully at the plans, you will observe certain 
arrangements which are unusual and make for convenience and 
livableness. Of course the rooms are planned in the first place 
in reference to the compass. The dining-room gets the morning 
sun, as does also the piazza outside it, which is used frequently 
as a breakfast porch. Sunshine also floods the large bedroom on 














GROUND PLAN OF HOUSE IN WINCHESTER 


The entrance to the house 
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MAIN VIEW OF THE HOUSE AT WINCHESTER, DERBY & ROBINSON, ARCHITECTS 


the second floor and the little bedroom back of it. The living- 
room gets the west, and so does the guest-room. You will notice 
also that the owners’ room, the little room back of it, and the 
bathroom can be separated from the rest of the house by means 
of a sliding door, thus forming a completely isolated suite. 
Observe also that the owners can get from the living-room to the 
back of the house without passing at an awkward moment by 
the side-lights of the front door; that the owner can get down- 
stairs to tend his heater without passing through the service 
portion of the house, and that the maid can get to her room 
without going through the living quarters. 

In the matter of closets, — the woman’s special province, — 
and other small conveniences, the house is an admirable example. 
You should be able to detect most of them in either the plans or 
the photographs. Note the little low cupboard in the living-room 
which utilizes the space under the maid’s staircase. Note also the 
closets on either side of the bureau in the bedroom shown; the 
doors are hung so that each opens on the side toward the bureau. 
‘These closets are cut up with special reference to contents; there 
are places in them for boots and shoes, gloves, hats, shirts, ete. 
But the kitchen and the pantry are preéminent in their con- 
venience. Everything used by the housewife or the maid has 
been thought of and a place provided for it. The flour barrel is 
behind one of the cupboard doors, and swings out easily for use 
when the door is open. The china is protected behind glazed 
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Bedroom of the Winchester house 


doors which slide. There is a pots-and-pans closet, so that the 
whole place need not be cluttered with kitchen-ware. Drawers 
are subdivided for knives, etc. The range is a combination gas 
and coal, for use in either summer or winter. In addition there 
are electrical connections in the kitchen and bathroom for small 
heaters, which come in handy in the dead of night; and so on 
every where. 

Throughout the house, economy in the use of material is 
everywhere practiced under the guidance of good taste. Stock 
materials are used for windows, blinds, doors, etc. Little touches 
of distinction are added here and there; the dado in the dining- 
room, for instance, is nothing but the painted plaster, depending 
for its effect on its proportion to the rest of the wall. The mantels 
were made to order, because good cheap stock mantels do not 


Living-room 


exist; but none of them are expensive. The woodwork of the 
house throughout, except in the service part, is painted white in 
the good old colonial way, and the floors are dark for contrast. 
In the kitchen and pantry the plaster as well as the woodwork is. 
painted a good durable color. Wall-papers and hangings are 
everywhere very simple both in color and design, and calculated 
rather to set off the excellent old furniture than to shine on 
their own account. 

On the whole, considering the requirements of the owner, the 
house is an unusually good solution of the small house problem. 
It is convenient, tastefully executed throughout, and dignified. 
The architects, Derby & Robinson of Boston, are authorities for 
the statement it was built for something less than five thousand 
five hundred dollars. 
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PHYFE FURNITURE #<- 


BY WALTER A. DYER 








O far as I have been able to discover 
there are not many more than one 
hundred pieces of genuine Duncan 
Phyfe furniture to be found in muse- 
ums or private collections to-day. It 
is a great pity, for Americans ought 
to know more about the work of this 
New York cabinet-maker of a hundred 
years ago. Most of the books on 
furniture either fail to mention Phyfe 

or dismiss him with a few words as one of the many followers of 

Sheraton. He was much more than that; for while he owed much 

to his English contemporary, he developed a style of his own, — 

an American style, mark you, — and the best of his work is equal 
to anything ever produced by Sheraton or Hepplewhite. I think 

I am not overestimating him. An examination of such pieces as 

are to be found in the collection of Mr. R. T. Haines Halsey of 

New York cannot fail to awaken an enthusiastic admiration for 

the exquisite feeling for line, color, and detail which animated 

the work of this post-Revolutionary craftsman. 

Fortunately there are now signs of a Phyfe revival. Since the 
exhibits of the Metropolitan Museum of Art during the Hudson- 
Fulton Celebration in 1909 there has been manifest an awaken- 
ing of interest in the work of American craftsmen, and the name 
of Phyfe has become more or less familiar to people who never 
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heard it before. If Mr. Halsey has his way, there will be a 
Duncan Phyfe room in the newly furnished City Hall in New 
York, and then the public will have an opportunity to see ac- 
curate reproductions of the master cabinet-maker’s finest work. 

In Twenty-sixth Street, New York, just east of Third Avenue, 
there is a dusty, crowded little shop where fine reproductions of 
old furniture are made by two men by the name of Hagen, who 
learned their trade from their father, Ernst Hagen, lately 
deceased, who was an inspired craftsman of the old school. It is 
not my purpose to advertise a modern cabinet-making business, 
but if it had not been for the unencouraged persistence and 
artistic enthusiasm of Mr. Hagen the elder, it is likely that we 
should not know even the little we do about Duncan Phyfe. Mr. 
Hagen followed every clue, interviewed every surviving relative, 
and before he died set down his discoveries in a notebook which, 
through the courtesy of Mr. Halsey, is now before me. 

While I have been able to obtain some additional information 
about Phyfe and his work, I think I cannot do better than quote 
at some length from Mr. Hagen’s notebook. 

“In 1783 or 1784,” he writes, “just after the close of the 
Revolutionary War, a Scotch family by the name of Phyfe left 
their home at Loch Fannich, thirty miles northwest of Inverness, 
with six or eight children, of whom two died on the long voyage 
in the old, slow sailing vessel. Coming here they settled in or 
near Albany, New York. 
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“The second oldest son, Duncan, then about sixteen years 
old, learned the cabinet-maker’s trade in Albany, and after a 
time set up a shop for himself. But he could not find work 
enough to make it pay in Albany, so he moved to New York and 
started business. in Broad Street, where most of the cabinet- 
makers were then located. He got some work from Mrs. 
Langdon, the daughter of John Jacob Astor, which, done to her 
satisfaction, got him more orders. But after all it was not 
enough, and he concluded that he would go back to Albany and 
try it there a second time. When Mrs. Langdon heard of this 
she persuaded him to stay here and promised to help him wher- 
ever she could and recommend him to her friends. 

‘He remained in New York, and after several moves finally 
settled at 35 Partition Street, which is now that part of Fulton 
Street lying west of Broadway, East Fulton Street being then 
called Fair Street. This was in 1795. In 1816 the name of the 
street was changed to Fulton and the houses were renumbered, 
his number being 192 and 194, with his dwelling house opposite 
at 193. 

“In 1837 the firm’s name changed to Duncan Phyfe & Sons. 
In 1840 it again changed to Duncan Phyfe & Son, the son’s name 
being James D. Phyfe. In 1847 he sold out and retired, but still 
lived at 193 Fulton Street until his death, which occurred 
August 16, 1854, in the eighty-sixth year of his age. He was 
buried in the family vault in Greenwood Cemetery, Brooklyn. 
His wife Rachel (née Salde or Salade) was born in Holland and 
died July 17, 1851... . 

“Phyfe’s shop stood at the west corner of Church Street. 
This whole block is now being pulled down (1907) to make room 
for the new tunnel to Jersey City. The site of his house op- 
posite is now occupied by the Fire Department as an engine 
house. 

“Within a stone’s throw of the old shop, in the sexton’s office 


of St. Paul’s Church, is one of Phyfe’s sofas. Two chairs which 
they had to match it were lost. . . 

“Duncan Phyfe of Jersey City, now 93 years old (since 
deceased), who knows more about the old affairs than any of the 
other members of the family, says that his uncle was a very plain 
man, always working and always smoking a short pipe. In 1842, 
when a Lord John Hays visited his shop to get some information 
concerning cabinet woods, he would not even take the pipe out 
of his mouth. He was very strict in his habits, and all the mem- 
bers of the family had to be in bed by 9 o’clock. After retiring 
from business he kept on working at the bench, making small 
things for his folks which they still preserve. . . .” 

Phyfe’s name and trade appear in the New York directory of 
1802, with the Partition Street address; but in spite of his just 
claim to artistic recognition, and in spite of his prominence in 
the commercial life of New York, his name is scarcely mentioned 
in any of the local histories or biographical dictionaries. In fact, 
the only mention of any interest that I have found has been 
taken from the official narrative of the Erie Canal Celebration, 
prepared by Colonel William L. Stone in 1825. After Governor 
DeWitt Clinton had performed the ceremony of the commin- 
gling of the waters of Lake Erie with those of the Atlantic, a por- 
tion of the water was placed in an American-made glass bottle 
to be sent to France as a gift to General Lafayette. The bottle 
was placed in a wooden box or casket made from a cedar log 
brought down from Erie in the first canal boat, Seneca Chief, and 
the man who constructed the casket was Duncan Phyfe, the 
most skilled wood-worker in the city. 

In the course of his investigations Mr. Hagen discovered an 
old bill made out by Phyfe on January 4, 1816, for goods sold 
to Charles N. Bancker of Philadelphia. It is valuable for several 
reasons: it is a personal document a hundred years old, in the 
handwriting of a man of distinction, and it gives the current 
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EXTENSION TABLE, NEARLY TWELVE FEET LONG, THREE SUPPORTS. METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


prices for the better class furniture of those days. Single chairs 
were priced at $22 each, a sofa at $122, a pier table at $265, a 
pair of card tables at $130, ete. While our factories are to-day 
able to turn out well-made furniture at lower prices than these, 
it is not to be compared with the Phyfe pieces for beauty or for 
thoroughness of workmanship. For hand-made furniture it was 
not costly, because rents and wages were lower then; and these 
same pieces could not be duplicated to-day, with anything like 
the same grade of materials and workmanship, at those prices. 
The chairs would cost from $25 to $35 and the other pieces in 
proportion, 

In connection with these figures it is interesting to learn that 
the journeyman cabinet-makers of that day had an effective and 
dignified Union organization which fixed the prices on all work. 
Mr. Halsey owns an interesting old book published in 1796 by 
“The Journeymen Cabinet and Chair Makers of New York,” 
which gives in detail the Union’s prices for every sort of furni- 
ture then made, with all possible modifications, and states that 
the journeyman shall “work ten hours per day; employers to 
find candles.” 

Phyfe designed his furniture by fashioning models in his work- 
shop. He was a wretched draftsman, as is shown by two sketches 
on the back of the aforementioned bill, which offend all laws of 
proportion and perspective. He was an artist with his tools, not 
with his pencil. 

“Duncan Phyfe’s chief merit,’”’ Mr. Hagen writes, “lies in 
the carrying out and especially improving of the Sheraton style 
of settees, chairs, and tables.” His work may be divided into 


three periods: the Adam-Sheraton from 1795 to about 1818; the 

















Card table, lyre supports. Halsey Collection 


American Empire from 1818 to 1830; the “butcher furniture” 
from 1830 to 1847. On the work of the first period and part of 
the second his claim to immortality rests. By the end of the 
18th century he had fought his way to success, and had caught 
the fancy of wealthy patrons like the Astors. The deterioration 
of his work after 1820 was through no choice of his, but because 
he was obliged by commercial conditions to follow the fashions 
of the times; although his business had grown till he employed 
over a hundred journeyman cabinet-makers, he never was so 
successful that he could afford to be independent of the changing 
public taste. Even the quality of Phyfe’s workmanship fell off 
during hard times, because there was no market for expensive 
furniture and he had to make a living. As a result the beautiful 
carving and finely modeled tool work gradually disappeared, 
and his furniture became less and less distinctive. After the 
War of 1812 times were especially hard; there was a financial 
panic in 1817; and probably Phyfe made very little of his finer 
furniture during these years. After 1818 he yielded gradually to 
the popular influence of the styles of the French Empire, and the 
first of his Empire pieces display considerable merit; but he was 
soon obliged to give way before the demand for heavier and more 
showy designs. In short, it is safe to say that the finest examples 
of Phyfe’s work now in existence belong to the period prior to 
1812. 

Before venturing into an analysis of Phyfe’s peculiar style 
and a study of its sources and development, it may be well to 
mention briefly the various kinds of furniture in which he special- 
ized. These were chiefly chairs, sofas, tables, and sideboards. 
He worked in mahogany, plain and veneered, importing the 
finest quality of Cuban and Santo Domingan wood. It is said 
that his insistence on quality in the raw material led the West 
Indian exporters to speak of the very finest timbers as “Duncan 
Phyfe logs.”’ He is said to have paid as much as $1,000 apiece 
for some of these logs. Of other woods he used very little, until 
toward the end of his career, when he was forced to supply the 
demand for rosewood. 

Of his sideboards, I have never seen one in the style of his 
early period, and I am led to believe that he made few if any 
until after 1820. He is said to have followed Sheraton, Hepple- 
white, and Chippendale in his sideboard designs, but those I 
have seen have all shown Empire characteristics, and they range 
from very fine to commonplace. 

Two types of chairs are especially worthy of mention. In one 
— probably the earlier — the back shows two horizontal pieces, 
finely carved and modeled, and curved to fit the body. In the 
other the motif of the back is the lyre, which indicates the ap- 
proach of the Empire feeling. This lyre, often finely carved and 
with strings of brass or whalebone, was one of Phyfe’s favorite 
details, not only for chairs, but for tables, sofas, and other pieces. 

Phyfe’s chairs are alone sufficient to give the lie to the claim 
that he was a mere adapter of Sheraton’s designs, for while 
Sheraton loved straight lines and right angles, Phyfe was devoted 
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to graceful and delicate curves. A few of his early chairs show 
straight legs, but for the most part his chair legs sweep outward 
in a concave curve of infinite grace. This is true not only of the 
later period, when it might have been explained on the ground 
of Empire influence, but of much of his earlier work. The chair- 
backs, too, were curved gracefully backward, and the line of the 
styles, seat, and front legs usually formed one continuous curve. 

His sofas show many of the characteristics of the chairs, with 
the same mastery of sweeping curve, exquisite proportion, and 
dainty detail, and with the lyre motive used frequently at the 
ends. 

His tables are equally distinguished in design and workman- 
ship. He made several types of dining-tables, both extension 
and sectional, with the lyre frequently appearing in the pedestals. 
The same motif appears often on his smaller tables, but their 
more noticeable characteristic is the avoidance of straight lines 
in both tops and legs. The leaves are nearly always slightly 
rounded, with sometimes the clover-leaf pattern at the corners. 
The pedestals are often either crossed lyres or finely carved 
pillars, to which are attached three or four legs, curving grace- 
fully outward in the characteristic concave sweep. Phyfe cer- 
tainly never copied this curve from his Georgian predecessors. 
He seldom if ever made a table with four vertical legs at the 
corners. 

A specialty of his was a card table standing on a tripod fitted 
with an internal mechanism which made it possible to move two 

















Lyre-back chair. Halsey Collection 
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Lyre-back chair. Metropolitan Museum of Art 


of the legs outward and drop a leaf, so that the table could be 
placed close against the wall. These tables, which cost about 
$60 apiece, cannot be duplicated to-day for less than $75. 

In the handling of mahogany to bring out its highest value of 
texture and color, Phyfe never had a superior. He loved the 
wood and was a master in the treatment of both carved and 
plain surfaces. He used no marquetry, no inlay of lighter woods, 
but frequently he placed most effectively an inlaid panel of 
crotch mahogany veneer on a surface of plainer wood. The 
result is at once elegant and restrained. His simple, plain mould- 
ings and reedings are clean-cut and fine. He was very fond of 
parallel rows of reeding along the legs of chairs and tables and 
the arms of chairs and sofas. His table drawers are often edged 
with a delicate, plain, rounded moulding that is charming. 

His simpler carving was executed with the utmost care and 
precision; his more elaborate work was a marvel of the art. The 
acanthus was a favorite motif on sofa legs, table pedestals, etc., 
and wheat ears and other classic details often appear on the 
backs of chairs and sofas, in low but sharp relief. 

About 1805 Phyfe, like Sheraton, accepted the demand for 
brass mountings, but in spite of the onward sweep of the Empire 
vogue he kept his brasswork delicate and refined. He made lyre- 
strings and drawer-pulls of brass, and used brass lion-paws for 
table feet. 

Duncan Phyfe unquestionably exerted a restraining and cor- 
rective influence on American taste. Sir Purdon Clark, when 
director of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, asserted that as a 
workman and designer Phyfe surpassed any of his British con- 
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Medallion-back chair, owned by Mr. Halsey 


temporaries. His best work was well-nigh perfect in line, propor- 
tion, and workmanship, and in its details and general design it 
displayed a character all its own. Moreover, he exhibited a 
remarkable knowledge of and feeling for the principles of classic 
art. 

When he acquired this understanding it would be difficult to 
say. He was only a boy when he reached this country, and he 
probably learned his trade in Albany. He could not have gained 
an extensive artistic education before he left Scotland. 

In general, Phyfe’s style throughout seems to be composed of 
three elements, skillfully commingled — the Adam-Sheraton, 
the Empire, and his own original ideas. His work undoubtedly 
was influenced by the popularity of Sheraton, and shows, prob- 
ably unconsciously, some of the characteristics of the Scotch 
adaptation of Sheraton’s style. Much more clearly marked, 
however, is Phyfe’s kinship with his Scotch predecessors, Robert 
and James Adam. There are in existence Adam chairs which 
bear a close resemblance to Phyfe’s. Two Adam chairs in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, in England, are particularly inter- 
esting from this point of view. One has a lyre in its back, with 
brass strings, and the other shows the typical Phyfe sweep of 
curve along the styles, seat, and front legs. Other authentic 
Adam chairs exhibit details more like those of Phyfe’s early work 
than anything Sheraton did. 

It is not unlikely that Phyfe owned books of both Adam and 
Sheraton designs from which he gleaned ideas while developing 
his own individual style. Gradually he added what he saw fit 
from the Empire, always avoiding excess in his new departures 
until the age of monstrosities had fully set in. 

With a hundred men employed in Phyfe’s shop it seems 


strange that so few pieces of his work have come down to us. But 
we know that his best furniture was made for a small and 
wealthy clientéle and it may be that most of his men were busy 
with some sort of inferior work not now connected with his name. 
Mr. Hagen spent years searching for authentic Phyfe furniture, 
and it is not likely that he missed very much. Mr. R. T. Haines 
Halsey of New York has the largest, and in every way the finest, 
collection I have seen — some twenty chairs and fifteen other 
pieces. Mr. Dwight Blaney of Boston, and other New York and 
New England collectors, have acquired a few excellent pieces. 

The pieces on view in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York, unfortunately do not represent Phyfe’s best work. The 
most notable piece is a sectional mahogany dining-table, of 
unusual design, 11 feet 6 inches long by 4 feet 10 inches wide. It 
is in excellent condition and was the bequest of Mrs. Maria P. 
James of Norwalk, Connecticut. It is in three sections, each 
standing on a four-legged base, with carving in acanthus pat- 
terns, and brass lion’s-paw feet. Accompanying this table there 
is a set of five lyre-back chairs. 

The museum also owns a smaller table of similar design, and 
an Empire cabinet has been lent to the collection by Miss 
Anna P. Livingston. It is of fine mahogany veneer with glass 
doors, and stands about six feet tall. If it is an authentic Phyfe 
piece, it represents his later Empire style. 

Present-day values of Phyfe furniture depend entirely on how 
badly the collector wants them. Mr. Halsey has paid widely 
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varying prices for his, his chairs averaging $100 apiece and his 
tables $200, but his are especially fine pieces. A fair value would 
be $75 for side chairs, $85 for arm-chairs, and $100 for card 
tables, with the values of sofas and dining-tables running up as 
high as $500. But as there is little likelihood of there being any 
extensive traffic in genuine Phyfe furniture, these figures have 
but little significance. Phyfe furniture is rarer — and finer, to 
my mind — than Chippendale’s. 

I do not know that any one has ever attempted to counterfeit 
Phyfe furniture. Perhaps the fakers have not realized its value. 
It was seldom marked with Phyfe’s name, and other American 
Empire work has been palmed off occasionally as his. The col- 
lector’s safeguard is an intimate knowledge of Phyfe’s handi- 
work: no other American made anything comparable to it. 

A reproduction is not an antique, and true collectors scorn 
reproductions; but authentic Phyfe pieces are so rare and his 
style so worthy of preservation, that this sentiment should not 
be allowed to stand in the way of its perpetuation through the 
medium of fine reproductions. Only in this way can the work of 
our greatest American cabinet-maker be brought into modern 
American homes. Here is a great opportunity for American manu- 
facturers, provided they have the vision and skill to reproduce 
Phyfe’s work and not murder the style by inferior execution. 

Collectors of old furniture who own an old house may rejoice 
in the possession of Phyfe pieces. While Chippendale and Shera- 
ton designs, if arranged with discrimination, may be used with 
modern surroundings, Phyfe’s work appears to best advantage 
with the surroundings of the early nineteenth century. 

There is a fine, livable, homelike quality to the Phyfe chairs 
and tables, — a sturdiness which makes them pleasant everyday 
companions. The combination of strength and lightness is ap- 
preciated, when a comparison is made with the work of con- 
temporary designers. Phyfe, in common with Sheraton, had a 
fine grasp of proportion and it is shown in all his furniture. 

















A rare Phyfe design 








DISTINCTIVE GARDENS FOR AMATEURS 


BY N. H. ELLSWORTH 








PPLEDORE, at the Isles of Shoals, 
used to be a Mecca for beauty-lovers 
throughout the country. The reason 
was a tiny garden beside an unpre- 
tentious house. Its rock-ribbed bor- 
ders were lapped by ocean waves. 
The beach near by was deserted, save 
when a solitary sandpiper ran along 
the shore. The soil held in hollows of 
granite ledges was but the barren 

débris of sand and rock. No trees gave grateful shade or the 

enrichment and protection of fallen leaves. It was, in fact, as 
unpromising a garden site as one would be likely to find. 

The plants prevailing in this garden were as simple expres- 
sions of elemental beauty as the site itself was primitive. No 
orchids were there to display their exotic flames; nor costly rho- 
dodendrons, nor laurels, nor azaleas, nor even, to any con- 
spicuous extent, the decorative grace of lily and fleur-de-lis or 
the stately charm of larkspur and fox-glove. For this was a 
poppy garden; its beauty was the simple beauty of the translu- 
cent petals. 

Such was the Island Garden of Celia Thaxter, whose poppy-lit 





























music room drew to Appledore each summer a host of men and 
women of arts and letters, as well as an even greater number of 
humbler people who found inspiration in the beauty of the gar- 
den and the spirit of the gardener. Outdoors there were poppies, 
poppies everywhere, the scarlet tones of some seeming to warm 
the wind with flame, — to borrow Ruskin’s expressive phrase, 
— while others reflected the myriad tints of sea and sky in their 
glasslike petals. Indoors the vision was repeated in the innum- 
erable transparent vases holding the slender, flower-tipped stems, 
gathered with the morning dew upon them, and retaining their 
evanescent beauty until the evening. The memory of that sim- 
ple garden is to-day an inspiration to thousands who were privi- 
leged to see it, and to a still greater number who have read of it 
in the classic pages of An Island Garden. 

Not far off upon the mainland there was another garden 
which was in a smaller way a similar expression of the care of a 
lover of beauty. This was also a place where people were glad to 
gather, especially after church of a Sunday, to see the newest 
blooms and inhale the latest perfumes of the old-fashioned 
flowers. For this was not a specialty garden, but rather one that 
had some flower in special evidence each month from spring till 
fall, — a typical example of the old New England garden, with 
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Courtesy of Mr. B. B. Johnson 


The tree garden at Tawasentha, a Missouri farm 


its lack of artistic plan, of artificial furnishings, of the newest 
flower favorites; but with a wealth of blossoms and human 
associations. 

I have seen more pretentious gardens than these two, — gar- 
dens on which small fortunes were lavished in furnishing and 
care, to which science gave precision of names and boundaries, 
— but never any that seemed so fitting for an amateur’s garden. 
An amateur works for love rather than for gain. And Mrs. 
Thaxter, when she was asked the secret of her garden, replied, 
“And I answer with one word, ‘Love.’ For that includes all — 
the patience that endures continual trials, the constancy that 
makes perseverance possible, the power of foregoing ease of 
mind and body to minister to the necessities of the thing beloved, 
and the subtle bond of sympathy which is as important, if not 
more so, than all the rest. For I am fully and intensely aware that 


plants are conscious of love and respond to it as they do to 
nothing else.” 

An intelligent critic of American gardens has said that the 
greatest fault with our planting of flowers is the stinginess of it. 
Too often the criticism is justified by facts. There is a little of 
everything and not much of anything. It is difficult for even the 
most patient devotion to make a distinctive garden out of such 
material. For the garden is essentially a bit of a landscape pic- 
ture and the first requirement of any picture is unity, which 
comes in this case by planting much of something rather than a 
little of everything. 

But, on the other hand, much of something need not be the 
monotonous unity of a single flower. Too often we see gardens 
in which a lot of German irises of one or two varieties have been 
multiplying for a generation. While the result is better than a 
scrappy and incoherent effect, more attractive still are those iris 
gardens where unity and variety are combined by planting other 
types of irises, to give a repetition of the same decorative motive, 
in forms that vary so slightly as to increase the charm by a sug- 
gestion of the sort of rhythm that is found in a beautiful melody. 
































Madonna lilies in an old-fashioned garden 


Courtesy of New England Nurseries 
Bird-pool — garden of George H. Mellen, Esq. 


In many of the famous old English gardens one sees the carrying 
out of this idea. There is present in each garden picture a mass 
of some dominant flower whose beauty is enhanced by other 
flowers in foreground and background, these others being, per- 
haps, of similar type, or perhaps so dissimilar as to bring in the 
element of contrast. 

So it is easy to see why the efficiency of the amateur’s devotion 
to the garden may be greatly increased by that intelligent special- 
ization which is likely to come through a liking for a certain 
group or groups of flowers. In Mrs. Thaxter’s case it was a 
liking for poppies. There are so many types of flower beauty, 
and the variation in each type is so great, that it is an easy matter 
for any one to choose a specialty. 

While it is not essential, it is very desirable that the flower 
chosen for a specialty shall have a long period of blossoming. 
For in such gardening the flower is the thing of dominant inter- 
est, and the enjoyment of watching buds burst into bloom and 
blooms develop into seeds should be extended over as many 
months as possible. So if you are in doubt, choose one of which 
there are species and varieties enough to bloom for months rather 
than weeks. 

The rose is such a flower. From late spring until November 
our modern roses display their varied blossoms. The rose garden 
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has always been a leading specialty with amateurs, and will be, 
no doubt, so long as gardens exist. It may be made to adorn the 
humblest cottage or the most pretentious palace, and there are 
so many books to guide the beginner that the choosing is diffi- 
cult. Yet the amateur will do well to possess at least Ellwanger’s 
classic, The Rose, and the Practical Book of Outdoor Rose Growing, 
by George C. Thomas, Jr. Many of the rose catalogues are so 
helpful that they serve very well as guides. 

Many amateur gardens are adorned with lilies, but very few 
have the distinction that comes when this flower is made a spe- 
cialty. Unsurpassed for beauty of line or richness of color, the 
lilies should prove especially alluring to the gardener who can 
afford to invest a few dollars in the bulbs of the numerous varie- 
ties offered by most dealers. It is easy to begin a collection, to be 
added to in each future year as means and opportunity permit. 

Lilies are particularly effective as a border for shrubbery. The 
dense foliage of low bushes makes a good background to reveal 
the grace and beauty of leaves, stalks, and flowers. Lilies may 
be scattered singly and in irregular groups along such borders 
in a way to make very attractive garden pictures. They also 
serve very well for grouping in corners against hedges or fences, 
their long, graceful lines harmonizing with the lines that gener- 
ally dominate such corners. Since many of the lilies love partial 
shade, they will thrive when naturalized beneath trees in places 
where the grass is not cut. In plantings of small groves or along 
the borders of woods they seem much at home. 

In view of these facts it is apparent that the lily should appeal 
especially to the gardeners with ample grounds and opportuni- 
ties for landscape pictures. Some of the most beautiful lilies are 
found among those native to North America. At least three 
species — the Canada, Turk’s Cap, and Philadelphia lilies — are 
widely distributed and in many localities are really abundant. 
These three species are particularly attractive and are very useful 
for ornamental planting. The bulbs may be transplanted from 
the wild, so one need not buy them. A good way to get them is 
to find the blossoming plants, mark their locations with a stick 


thrust in the ground, and dig them up in autumn. But even in . 


September and October one can easily find the bulbs by looking 
for the oval seed-pods that have taken the place of the blossoms. 

For the hundreds of other lilies with which we may adorn our 
gardens, we are indebted to a host of explorers who have pene- 
trated to the most remote corners of the earth in search of them. 
They have been brought from nearly all countries in the north 
temperate zone, especially China, Japan, and various parts of 
western Asia. 

Although related to the lilies, the irises form a distinctive 
group containing hundreds of species and varieties that bloom 
from spring until autumn. They are especially desirable for the 
amateur because of their beauty, variety, and permanence. 
They are not expensive, and multiply rapidly. One can get a 
good start on the lore of irises even from the catalogues, while 
the Book of the Iris, by Erwin Lynch, will serve as a fairly com- 
plete guide unless one happily can afford the sumptuous volume 
on The Genus Iris by W. R. Dykes. 

The columbine is one of the most alluring flowers for the 
amateur of limited means to take up. The flowers are beautiful 
and of varying types that bloom from spring until autumn. The 
plants are hardy perennials, yet grow readily from seed. They 
thrive in rather poor soil, with plenty of sunshine. Some thirty 
species are known, and collections of seeds of nearly a dozen 
kinds are offered in the American catalogues for less than a dol- 
lar. These include many hybrid groups with great possibilities 
for the amateur who is willing to take the time and trouble to 
stabilize some of the more beautiful forms. For the columbine is 


now just at the beginning of a long period of development, and 
is waiting for some genius to do for it what Henry Eckford did 
for the sweet pea. A dozen years hence many of the forms now 
found in hybrid mixtures will probably be offered under definite 
variety names. The columbine is an easy flower to hybridize, 
and any amateur can create new varieties by the simple process 
of pollination. 

One of the greatest charms of the old-fashioned gardens was 
found in their abundance of fragrant-leaved plants. It is very 
probable that the hold of these gardens upon our memories is 
largely due to the strong association between memory and the 
sense of smell. In our modern gardens, the fragrant mint, lav- 
ender, rosemary, and many another redolent herb have been too 
much neglected, and the amateur who helps them to come back 
is certain to have a garden of distinction. To learn how rich is 
the opportunity here awaiting one it is only necessary to glance 
through the plates of a beautiful English book, The Herb Garden, 
by Frances A. Bardswell, or even the less pretentious pages of 
M. G. Kains’ little book on Herbs. Seeds and plants of many 
herbs are offered in the larger catalogues. 

Yet it is a mistake to suppose that all amateur gardening 
worth while is a mere matter of annual or perennial flowers. In 
a region where nature lavishes her beauty of trees, shrubs, and 
herbs on every hillside and plain, the decorative flowers are likely 
to become dominant in man-made gardens; but in a region bare 
of verdure, where the hot sun shines down in pitiless intensity, 
the wise amateur may well devote himself to making his grounds 
distinctive through an abundance of grateful shade. In many 
western gardens such tree planting is combined with flower bor- 
ders to give distinctive results. And if, in this western region, 
one is so fortunate as to have a bit of a brook running through 
the place, one may well seek distinction through a growth of 
trees beside it. Such a combination of brook and verdure is 
shown in the picture of Tawasentha, the Missouri farm of 
Mr. B. B. Johnson. 

Still another distinctive type of garden has been brought into 
existence by those fortunate amateurs who have a liking for 
birds, and land enough to make attractive plantings for them. 
For the best results this sort of a garden requires a bit of water 
with the land, if it be only a small pool. For birds find delight 
and refreshment in the sort of vegetation that grows by the 
water; and they are also attracted to drink and bathe during the 
hot summer months. Yet the area required for successful bird 
gardens is much smaller than one is likely to assume. A notable 
example is that of Mr. and Mrs. George H, Mellen, in one of the 
most attractive cities near Boston, where on only about ten 
thousand square feet of land, a small bird-pool has been provided 
and the ground around it planted with ferns, vines, shrubs, and 
small trees that give a charmingly woodsy effect. The success of 
the effort is shown by the fact that twenty-seven sorts of birds 
have been attracted to the place, and many interesting bird 
families reared under the eyes of the owners. 

That the pool is the chief center of interest is shown by these 
observations: “Between nine and ten o'clock, one morning in 
August, twenty-four baths were counted, one robin going under 
nineteen times (reckoned as one bath). Five varieties of birds 
bathed. On another occasion, a Saturday afternoon about two 
o'clock, five grackles, five blue-jays, four flickers, four orioles, 
two robins and a sparrow were in the water or on the rocks about 
the edge at the same time; a nuthatch was calling from the trees 
near by, and during the carnival a humming bird perched on a 
branch directly over the pool and watched the proceedings.” 
Certainly this is rare evidence of the success of the amateurs 
whose intelligent devotion had made it possible! 
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BY H. WINSLOW FEGLEY 























Homes of charcoal burners 
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“The Flight into Egypt” 














OR nearly two hundred years 
the Oley Valley, Berks County, 
Pennsylvania, has been the 
scene of stove manufacture. 

But the industry of colonial days was 
quite different from that of the present, 
and the stove in those times was some- 
thing quite foreign to the modern cooking- 
range, as a glance at the quaint pictures 
reproduced on this and the following page 
will show. They are photographs of actual 
stove-plates, from stoves built in the 
eighteenth century by Daniel Udree of 
Oley (who lived in the plain old farm- 
house shown at the top of this page) and 
other pioneers in the industry. When 
anthracite coal came into use, the old 
wood stoves were superseded, and were 
knocked to pieces as worthless, some of 
the plates even being used as stepping- 
stones between two farm buildings. They 
might never have been rescued from ob- 
livion but for the efforts of Benjamin F. 
Owen, a veteran collector of Reading, who 
resurrected them from such out of the way 
places as the old Moravian meeting house 
shown opposite, and presented them to 
the Historical Society of Berks County. 
In pre-Revolutionary days there were 
no blast furnaces and coal was unknown 
even in the Schuylkill Valley. Dotted 
here and there through the wilderness of 
Berks county, charcoal furnaces made the 
iron which the neighboring forges later 
hammered into the form of stoves. The 
stoves were little box-like affairs in which 
wood was burned; a typical one which has 
lasted to the present day is three feet long, 
thirty-four inches high, and one foot wide; 
it weighs about 500 pounds, and the iron 
plates are seven-eighths of an inch thick. 
It stands on legs similar to those of a sew- 
ing machine, and about one-half as high 
(but of much heavier casting). A hearth 
extends in front, and there is a small hole 
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“The Wedding” 
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“The Parable of the Widow’s Cruse” 


in the top for the pipe. The oven is 
absurdly small: it would hardly accom- 
modate a small turkey. 

The stove-plates represent subjects of 
a delightfully picturesque nature: “The 
Temptation of Joseph,” “Elijah being 
Fed by Ravens,” “‘David and Goliath,” 
“The Flight into Egypt,” and subjects of 
a more secular nature, such as wedding 
parties, ““Hearts and Tulips and Crosses 
and Tulips,” and so forth. One of the 
quaintest, “The Multiplication of the 
Widow’s Cruse,”’ is shown above; the Ger- 
man inscription on it, in English letters, 
reads: “‘ Gottes segen macht reich,” which 
may be translated, “‘God’s blessing makes 
rich.” The inscription just below (within 


the wreath) may be translated, ‘God 
supports the widow and increases her oil.” 
“The Wedding” plate, shown on the 
opposite page, depicts a bride and bride- 
groom stepping from either side towards 
the pastor, who awaits them in the pulpit 
to perform the ceremony. 

Because the stoves were small let it not 
be supposed that the business was small! 
The furnace owned by Daniel Udree 
burned 840 bushels of charcoal every 
twenty-four hours, and it took twenty- 
two cords of wood to make 840 bushels of 
charcoal. Altogether, a thriving colonial 
industry! 


















































Plate in flower-pattern 


The Moravian meeting-house where three stove plates were found 
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=== AN UNUSUAL CITY HOUSE «<< 


HE planning of the city house 
commonly presents, in the two 
vital particulars of space and 
light, problems not met with in 

country or suburban work. The value of 
good residential property in our cities has 
so risen that few householders can afford 
the luxury of open space about their dwell- 
ings. The ground is generally but little 
larger than the house which is to occupy 
it. In such cases, a successful result can 
be had only through the utmost economy 
of floor space and the best possible use of 
all available daylight. 

The house here described stands on 
made land, and the necessary depth and 
cost of foundations was found to be so great 
that it seemed advisable to restrict the 
area and increase the height. Thus economy 
of floor space became, as usual, a first con- 
sideration. The problem of light was not 
difficult to solve, because the house adjoin- 
ing on the south is a relatively low structure 
at some little distance from the line. The 
new house is thus open to outside light on 
three sides, and only on the north was it 
necessary to provide a light court. 
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BY AUSTIN D. JENKINS 


A study of the plans here reproduced 
will explain the general layout of the 
house more clearly than any amount of 
written description. There were, however, 
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Residence of Mr. Cyrus Bentley, Astor St., 
Chicago. Mundie and Jensen, Architects 


a number of rather unusual requirements 
laid down by the owner. The plans of the 
house were so much influenced by these 
requirements that some discussion of them 
and of the ways in which they were met, 
is essential to a proper understanding of 
the house. 

The owner desired, above everything 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
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else, a library with a very large shelf-area; 
and throughout the development of the 
plans, this library remained the determin- 
ing factor. The necessary size of this room 
naturally placed it in the second story, 
which thus received marked emphasis in 
the design of the main facade. The requi- 
site ceiling height of the library necessi- 
tated raising the rooms over it several 
steps above the remainder of the third 
floor. Its relatively great height also made 
it desirable to reduce the height of the rest 
of the second story, which has been done 
by raising the east rooms four steps above 
the typical floor level. From this it results 
that the dining-room, much the largest 
first-floor room, gains correspondingly in 
height, a condition greatly to be desired. 
There is thus secured a very agreeable 
variation in ceiling height, and it has been 
possible to give the reception-room, din- 
ing-room, and library a ceiling height 
appropriate to the size of each. 

The library is finished in quarter-sawed 
white oak, filled, stained, and waxed. The 
mantel facing and hearth are of Tinos 
marble, an attractive note of green against 
the brown oak. The hangings are of blue- 
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gray with a suggestion of green, and the 
same tones recur in the rugs. Except for 
the mantel and the ceiling beams, there is 
little ornamentation in the room. All wall 
surface, except over the mantel and 
entrance, is lined with book-shelves. On 
these shelves the owner’s library has been 
arranged with the utmost good judgment, 
and the room has been beautifully fur- 
nished. 

The interiors throughout were very 
carefully studied in order to obtain agree- 
able proportions and a pleasing arrange- 
ment of openings. There is little elabora- 
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Library, looking northwest 


tion at any point; it was the aim of the 
owner to make the interiors attractive and 
yet quiet backgrounds for a very unusual 
collection of furniture. All the rooms were 
worked out with their future furnishing in 
mind, and the owner contributed very 
largely to the success of the interiors by 
devoting to this problem a great deal of 
thought and study. Not a single piece of 
furniture was bought for the house. All of 


it has seen service in the owner’s family 
and much of it is very old. This gives the 
house an indescribable air of having been 
long lived in. There are no “period” 
rooms. Comfortable chairs abound, and 
the house is distinctly and unusually liv- 
able. 

The reception-room and dining-room 
are finished in white enamel with doors 
of mahogany. The principal bedrooms 
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throughout are finished in straight sawed 
oak, waxed and stained a most agreeable 
gray-brown. The bathrooms are, of course, 
in white enamel. The entrance hall and 
mainstairs are finished in mahogany, while 
the service throughout is in hard pine. 

The reception-room walls are hung with 
a gold-gray fabric and the window drap- 
eries match it in tone. A figured paper in 
blue-green and old-rose covers the dining- 
room walls, above a low wood wainscot. 
The hangings here are deep old-rose to 
harmonize. The entrance hall and main- 
stair hall in all stories have a light-gray 
figured paper. All bedrooms are papered 
and the kitchen and service throughout 
are painted. 

The owner wished unusually careful 


provision for the servants’ living quarters 
and for kitchen, laundry, and accessories. 
On the fourth floor are four attractive ser- 
vants’ rooms with a common bath, all 
connected by a private passage separate 
from the rest of the floor. There is also in 
the basement a servants’ sitting-room. 
Kitchen and laundry are exceptionally 
well lighted, as the ground is graded so 
that at the rear of the house it is less than 
three feet above the basement floor. 

The house is heated with direct and 
indirect radiation from hot water. There 
is an automatic electric elevator serving 
all stories. The main stairs extend from 
the first floor to the fourth and the service 
stairs from the basement to the fourth. 
A complete system of inter-communicat- 








ing telephones connects the service and 
practically all rooms. The house is of first- 
class fireproof construction. The floors 
are tile and reinforced concrete, and all 
partitions are tile. All furring and lath 
are metal. 

The exterior is a simple composition in 
brick and Bedford stone. It is unfortu- 
nate that a building restriction forbade 
any projecting treatment of the entrance, 
for the height and scale of the main facade 
demand a strong accent at this point. The 
entrance, as designed, while agreeable in 
itself, is somewhat overpowered by its 
setting. The general effect of the front, 
however, is one of restraint and dignity, 
and reflects the prevailing good taste and 
charm of the interior. 


THE GREEN AND GOLD BREAKFAST SET 


BOUGHT for myself a new break- 
fast set, the other day, at the five- 
and-ten-cent store. J don’t mean, 
naturally, that the whole thing was 
purchased for ten cents, but that there 
was n’t a piece in it that cost more than 
that; some, in fact, were only five cents. 

It sounds extraordinary, I know, but as 
a matter of fact I have n’t had anything 
new for a long time that has given me 
more pleasure. 

I knew that the renunciation of my blue 
Canton ware as an everyday possibility 
would have to come, sooner or later, for 
neither I nor the blue Canton could stand 
forever the constant depletion in cups, 
bread-and-butter plates, and covers to 
vegetable dishes; to say nothing of the 
haggard appearance which the luncheon 
plates were fast taking on. 

I believe there are few things in life 
more disheartening to the conscientious 
housekeeper than the contemplation of 
the rapidly diminishing edges of her favor- 
ite china as it is placed, at each meal, on 
the table before her. My sagacious friend, 
the Antiquary, who explained the differ- 
ence between old and new Canton by 
declaring that “the new chips like thun- 
der” did n’t half express it. It chips much 
worse than that. 

And so it chanced that a very prosaic 
expedition in search of sink drainers and 
dish-mops was transformed, by the glance 
of an eye, into a most exciting occasion, 
by my triumphant return in possession of 
a green and gold breakfast set. 


BY HELEN STERLING 


I long since learned to distrust these 
casual glances. I have discovered, by sad 
experience, that I am, for the most part, 
attracted to things in inverse ratio to my 
ability to pay for them. So I was, on this 
occasion, struck by the novelty of seeing 
something that I very much wanted, and 
knowing in the same instant, by a kind of 
subconscious calculation, that it could n’t 
be dearer than I could afford. 

It was so delightful a sensation that I 
forthwith commenced to purchase. I am 
ashamed to tell you what I spent before I 
left that insidious ten-cent shop. I bought 
everything that could possibly be of use 
in a breakfast for two people. Not only 
that; I went back the next day and bought 
more. But I have been glad every day 
since that I had, for once, the courage of 
my convictions. 

I must tell you, in the first place, what 
the thing looks like. Is it china? I am not 
sure; it may be what is commonly known 
as crockery, though it hasn’t by any 
means the crockery embonpoint. It is a 
lovely ivory-white in color; it is simple in 
shape; and it has a delightful little design 
in lettuce-green and gold about the edge. 
Every piece, if you examine it closely, has 
some imperfection; but then so also has 
every piece of my Canton china, even 
when you don’t examine it closely. There 
are, you see, some prejudices which it is 
well to stamp occasionally as purely tra- 
ditional. 

I had the new set put on, for the first 
time, for dinner; and I confess that when 
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I went into the dining-room and saw the 
table laid with it I sent word to the cook 
that she had better change the soup to a 
tomato bisque, just by way of introducing 
a bit of color. I didn’t quite like, in 
December, the change from the coziness 
of the Canton blue to the very decided 
coolness of the green and gold on white. 
There was a chilly elegance about that 
ten-cent china that was amazing. But this 
was the solitary occasion on which I have 
felt inclined to doubt the wisdom of my 
choice. 

When I went back, in the second wind 
of my enthusiasm, for the other pieces 
which should make of my breakfast set a 
thoroughly developed set for other meals, 
I found again the sympathetic young per- 
son who had abetted my enthusiasm to 
such an astonishing climax. 

“T wish you would tell me,” I said to 
her, “‘if this ware is on sale in all of these 
same shops.” 

“In every one all over the country,” she 
replied. 

Now, of course, this ought to have been 
fearfully damaging to my self-respect, and 
my reply, in all reason, ought to have 
been, ‘‘How simply awful!” But I sup- 
pose my spirit in such things is all wrong, 
and I lack a proper self-esteem, for I found 
myself saying, “How perfectly splendid!” 
And so it is that ever since that day, I 
have been trying to fancy all the houses 
in which there must be china, purchased 
in ten-cent stores, quite like my own. 

(Continued on page xvii) 
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‘Start your Berkey & Gay collection today’’ 


Berkey & Gay furniture never has the 


obviously “new” look 


Berkey & Gay pieces go into your home and “belong.” They have the quiet unobtrusiveness 
of good taste. They have the charm and beauty of correct design and treatment. 


You will be as pleased with your choice years from now as today when you furnish one room 
or your entire home with our furniture, for it is based on the true period designs which have 
endured because they are right. That is why our furniture is “For Your Children’s Heirlooms.” 
- You will also be pleased to find that Berkey & Gay furniture is not extravagant in cost. Many people nat- 
urally think, because of its beauty and its reputation, that it is high priced. A visit to the store offering Berkey 


& Gay furniture in your locality will remove any such impression. Our furniture is generally sold at the best 
store in every city, as is indicated by the following firms which represent us: 

Marshall Field & Co., Chicago Paine Furniture Co., Boston Lammert Furniture Co., St. Louis 

The Sterling & WelchCo.,Cleveland Daniels and Fisher Stores Co., Denver,Colo. Frederick & Nelson, Seattle 


Berkey & Gay Furniture Company 
Factory, Executive Offices and Show Rooms Eastern Offices and Show Rooms 


167 Monroe Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan 113-119 West 40th Street, New York 


SY INVITATION 


This inlaid mark of : 
honor identifies to you S \ 3 } 

each Berkey & Gay \ r ; b ——e. 
piece 


4£o3 


. 


' 

i 
For fifteen 2-cent stamps iy i | 
we are glad to send you our : © | 
de luxe book, “Character : i > | 
in Furniture,” a recognized 
authority on the periods. 
Other publications free. 
List on request. 
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HEN Madame Montessori 

returned to Italy last year 

she carried with her one 

American toy. The craft- 
worker thus honored was Frances Duncan, 
whose studio-shop is in a picturesque 
quarter of old New York. 

Within a short distance of the Jefferson 
market, and not far from the old brick 
houses of Washington Square, through a 
narrow gate, down a long passageway, 
and across a courtyard, lives Miss Duncan. 
After knocking at wrong doors, ringing 
wrong bells and asking the way of several 
French children, you finally locate the in- 
ventor of Gardencraft. 

Miss Duncan, like her work, is an inter- 
esting study. First she wrote a book about 
gardens, next a garden book for children, 
then she made the gray pasteboard house 
with the red roof and the green blinds, set 
in a pasteboard garden. 

Christmas shoppers two years ago in a 
big New York toy shop saw a poster of 
this house and garden. There was some- 
thing haunting about that poster. It pur- 
sued the buyer of blocks, of dolls, of books. 
It followed the Christmas shoppers home; 
not infrequently it brought them back 
next day. If a mere poster printed in black 
and gray could be so interesting, what 
might not one expect of the game itself? It 
promised more than dolls, than books, 
than blocks. On investigation Garden- 
craft proved to be several delightful toys 
rolled into one. It was a little like building 
blocks, a little like cutting paper dolls, a 
little like playing house, a good deal like 
making a garden. There were blocks in 
the form of dominoes, brown on one side 
and green on the other. The brown side 
meant earth, the green side meant grass. 
There were blocks barred off like brick- 
work with which to construct walls and 
paths, and there were shrubs and flowers 
of every gay hue, marked at the base with 
the name and “month for planting.”” The 
young gardeners could study as they 
worked, and unconsciously learn many 


BY VIRGINIA ROBIE 


things about color and design. The flow- 
ers and shrubs were cut from large sheets 


GARDENCRAFT FOR CHILDREN #&= 


dren, but architects and landscape garden- 
ers found a use for it. They discovered 

















An American toy that won Madame Montessori’s approval 


of paper and by a simple device made to 
stand in the crevices between the blocks. 
All sorts of schemes were possible. The 

















garden of yesterday could be re-made to- 
day and reconstructed to-morrow. Next 
week the formal could become the infor- 

















mal. The rose bushes could be packed 
away in the box and the yellow tulips made 
to bloom like a Dutch Garden painted by 
George Hitchcock. The entire scheme, — 
house, red roof, green shutters and brass 
door-knockers — could be folded flat and 
put out of sight. 

The Gardencraft toy was made for chil- 

















The farm cottage and chicken yard 


Se xii FS 


that many working plans for gardens could 
be worked out in miniature. 

Miss Duncan did not stop with her first 
venture. She went right on building and 
gardening in pasteboard. She added 
plants and new shrubs and several garden 
accessories. Now it is possible to construct 
a whole estate and a large part of a farm. 
There are an English walled garden, a ten- 
nis court, a greenhouse, a concrete garage, 
a summer house, a farm cottage, a chicken 
yard and a rabbit hutch. The house has 
been furnished so that when paper dolls 
come to visit they can sit down in the 
drawing-room, cook in the kitchen, wash 
in the laundry, play tennis, and do dozens 
of things that no paper doll dreamed of 
doing ten years ago. 

Frances Duncan has made many Amer- 
ican children her debtor. Just now she is 
providing amusement and occupation for 
the children of a number of French reserv- 
ists who live in the neighborhood. One 
room in the house is placed at the disposal 
of the children. They come in dozens. 
The smallest ones play with the experi- 
mental pieces. The older ones use the 
completed toys. Many show great inge- 
nuity; all are happy. Of the work of two 
or three Miss Duncan is very enthusiastic. 
She regards them as craftsmen in the 
making. 

The invention and success of this toy 
have a significance which is not at first 
apparent. If there is truth in Pope’s fa- 
mous statement that “ As the twig is bent 
so the tree ’s inclined,” it is no less true 
that children’s games are an index to the 
national state of mind and the national 
tendency of thought. When children find 
their greatest enjoyment in playing with 
toy railways and toy steamboats, we may 
be sure that the national trend is toward 
the mechanical; ‘‘ Mecano ”’ is as sugges- 
tively characteristic of our century as the 
Panama Canal. When Gardencraft at- 
tracts children as it does, are we not justi- 
fied in looking forward to a time when 
better taste will show itself in our houses 
and gardens? 
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For Beautiful Interiors 


Most every style of interior trim 
and design or exterior architect- 
ure can be harmoniously matched 
by the great variety of correct 
and a omar of 





It is not necessary to go to the expense or 
suffer the delay of “specially made” doors 
for a building of any kindorsize. Specify 
MORGAN DOORS and you will experience 
asatisfaction that you have rarely enjoyed. 
Every genuine MORGAN DOOR is 
stamped “MORGAN” on the top rail as 
— of a perfect door and for 
identification at the building. 

Send for our handsome Suggestion Book of 
Int criors—""The Door Beautiful’’—it will help 
in building and eling. 

Morgan Sash & Door Company 
Dept. A-18 CHICAGO 
Factory: Mor, Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Eastern Warehouse and Display: Morgan 
Millwork Co., Baltimore 
Displays: 6 East 39th Street, New York = 





309 Palmer Building, Detroit 
Building Exhibit, Ins. Exch., Chicago 
Sold by dealers who do not substitute. 
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Bound Volumes of 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


We have on hand a few volumes of THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL, bound in green buckram, making an ex- 
cellent library reference book on every phase of home- 
making. The issues bound in volume form are those 
from June, 1912, to May, 1913, and June, 1913, to May, 
1914. 

OUR OFFER 

Upon receipt of $2.00, we will send you, prepaid, one 

of these attractive volumes. Send in your order NOW. 


The supply is limited. 
The House Beautiful Publishing Company, Inc. 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Creating a New Art 


At the Centennial Exhibition at 
Philadelphia, the exhibit of the Bell 
System consisted of two telephones 
capable of talking from one part of 
the room to another. 


Faint as the transmission of speech 
then was, it became at once the 
marvel of all the world, causing 
scientists, as well as laymen, to ex- 
claim with wonder. 


Starting with only these feeble in- 
struments, the Bell Company, by 
persistent study, incessant experimen- 
tation and the expenditure of immense 
sums of money, has created a new art, 
inventing, developing and perfecting; 
making improvements great and small 
in telephones, transmitter, lines,cables, 
switchboards and every other piece of 
apparatus and plant required for the 
transmission of speech. 


As the culmination of all this, the 
Bell exhibit at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition marks the completion of 
a Trans-continental Telephone line 
three thousand four hundred miles 
long, joining the Atlantic and the 
Pacific and carrying the human voice 
instantly and distinctly between New 
York and San Francisco. 


This telephone line is part of the 
Bell System of twenty-one million 
miles of wire connecting nine million 


telephone stations located everywhere 
throughout the United States. 


Composing this System, are the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and Associated Companies, 
and connecting companies, giving to 
one hundred million people Universal 
Service unparalleled among the na- 
tions of the earth. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 








Pottery: Trenton, N. J. 





is extremely economical. 
against continuous and expensive upkeep. 


Write for free Bath Booklet 
L. WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO. 
Plumbing Goods Exclusively 
Gen’! Offices: Cor. Lake & Jefferson Sts. 


WOLFF P PLUMBING 


It is an assurance 


CHICAGO 















































AM writing in the window of one of San 

Francisco’s attractive clubs, and a 

balmy breeze is blowing in—a breeze 

with a freshness and crispness that 
makes one feel life is worth living. The at- 
mosphere is not always such as it is to-day, 
but most of the time it is delightful; in fact 
one of the things which will impress the 
Eastern visitor at the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position even more than the grandeur of the 
superb buildings is the delightful climate. I 
have been in Southern California recently, 
and have visited San Diego, which has a re- 
markable exposition under way. The climate 
of Southern California, with its temperature 
somewhat warmer than that of the Golden 
Gate, makes one come to the conclusion that 
he or she never wants to go East again. I am 
here now assisting in the preparations for the 
staging of the Vanderbilt Cup and Grand 
Prix races, which are to be held inside the 
Exposition Grounds. About the time this 
issue is leaving the press, these two classics 
will be staged, the tenth Vanderbilt Cup race 
on Washington’s Birthday, February 22, 
and the Sixth International Grand Prix on 
Saturday, February 27. The former is to 
run a distance of approximately 300 miles, 
while the Grand Prix will be four centuries in 
length. 

The circuit inside the Exposition Grounds 
is about four miles, which means that in the 
Vanderbilt Cup it will be covered seventy- 
five times, and the Grand Prix about 100 
laps. Prizes for the Vanderbilt aggregate 
$8000; the sum of $3000 in gold going with 
the trophy to the winner. The same amount 
of cash is offered in the longer race, for which 
the prize is the gold challenge cup donated 


































valued at $5000. 

Ranging in width from forty to seventy 
feet, the course, over which I have driven a 
number of times is a magnificent one, and it 
will be possible to make remarkably high 
speed on it, although Pullen’s record of 872 
miles an hour made at Corona cannot be 
broken owing to the fact that this course 
has right-angle turns which are considerably 












by the Automobile Club of America and. 





BY FRED J. WAGNER 


sharper than the turns at Corona. Then too, 
on the Exposition Grounds there are two 
other turns and two gradual curves besides 
one “hairpin.” The contest will be spectacu- 

















Avenue of Palms showing a portion of the Vander- 
bilt Cup race track 


lar from almost any point on the course. At 
one point the cars will come very near meet- 
ing, the racers being separated as they ap- 
proach in opposite directions by only a small 
circle of gardens. 

Accommodations for more than 25,000 
people have been arranged in the grand- 
stands, and in addition to this, parking space 
for thousands of cars is available. More than 
150,000 people are expected to find standing 
room around the course. The start and 
finish line is at the southerly end of the Ave- 
nue of Progress near the southeast corner of 
the Varied Industries Building, the cars bear- 
ing to the left as they go around the circle. 
Through the Esplanade, down the Avenue of 
Nations to the opposite end, around the loop 
of the old horse-race track, which has been 
converted into a portion of the race-course 
so that it forms a hairpin turn, the course 
threads back past the Poultry Palace, — the 
stock exhibit section, — the home stretch be- 
ing down the Federal Concourse. 

Much advance information has been 
written about the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion. The site is remarkable in that it is 
a natural amphitheatre, covering 635 acres 
flanked by residence-covered hills and the 


wooded heights and fortification of the 
Presidio, and fronting on the breeze-swept, 
blue, island-studded Bay of San Francisco, 
just inside the Golden Gate. It is not my 
intention to describe in detail the wonders [ 
have noted on my numerous visits to the 
Exposition Grounds in the past few weeks. I 
could not do it justice, for my perspective has 
become somewhat distorted, as it were, in 
attending to the numerous details in connec- 
tion with making this race safe for spectators 
and drivers alike. It requires an Irvin Cobb 
or a writer whose talent for word-picture is 
sufficiently natural and technically devel- 
oped to do this great Exposition justice. 
Those who saw the Chicago World’s Fair 
will marvel when they see San Francisco to 
note the progress made in the matter of stag- 
ing a great Exposition, and bear in mind that 
I thought pretty well of the Chicago Fair, 
for that is the city in which I grew up. 
The entries for these races include such 
star drivers and swift cars as those on the 
Mercer team, which is headed by Pullen, 
winner of the last Grand Prix and holder of 
the world’s road race record; Barney Old- 
field, Teddy Tetzlaff, and Billy Carlson in 
Maxwells, Oldfield being the big favorite 
since his winning the 695-mile Los Angeles- 
Phoenix desert race with a Stutz car; Earl 
Cooper and Gilbert Anderson, the Stutz 
stars, Cooper ranking second to De Palma in 
the number of road-race victories. Ricken- 
backer, winner of the Sioux City race, will 
have a Peugeot; Le Cain and another star 
will be on Chevrolet cars, and numerous 
others will vie for honors, including the road- 
race champion, De Palma, on his Mercedes. 
The first Vanderbilt Cup race was held in 
the year 1904 and was won by George Heath, 
an American, driving the French Panhard 
car. The second contest was won by Hemery 
in a Darracq, and the following year Louis 
Wagner, in a car of the same make, tri- 
umphed. In 1907 there was no cup race, but 
in 1908 an American car with an American 
driver guiding it, captured the cup for the 
first time and brought it back to this side of 
the water, George Robertson in a Locomo- 





























Copyright, 1915, by the Panama- Pacific International Exposition Company 
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bile being the combination which turned the 
trick. The two following years Harry Grant 
in an Alco won; in 1911 Ralph Mulford in a 
Lozier won the race when it was transferred 
to Savannah, all of the previous contests 
having been held on a Long Island course. 
In 1912 at Milwaukee, Ralph De Palma cap- 
tured the Cup and duplicated his victory in 
the spring of 1914; no race for the trophy 
was staged in 1913. 

The history of the Grand Prix race dates 
back to 1909 at Savannah, Georgia, when 
Louis Wagner with a Fiat conquered, and 
the following year the late David Bruce- 
Brown, a New York boy, won with a Benz 
car. His lightning struck in the same place 
twice, for the next year he captured the 
trophy again, this time with a Fiat car. At 

















Race track, showing course of Vanderbilt Cup Race. 
Hairpin turn 


Milwaukee in 1912 Bragg in a Fiat won the 
Gold cup; Pullen in a Mercer being the last 
combination to win it when the contest was 
sent to Santa Monica, California, last year. 

California has been the scene of much au- 
tomobile racing, and to the credit of the 
people who conduct races in this state it may 
be said that there have been fewer accidents 
in speed contests than in any other racing 
section of the country. The Portola road 
races were held on a course near San Fran- 
cisco a few years back, and the scene of these 
by the way was the sportiest course in all the 
country, for it required greater driving skill 
over its numerous hills and turns than others, 
and naturally the speed averages made on it 
were considerably lower than at Santa Mon- 
ica in southern California, and some other 
circuits. Santa Monica, San Diego, Corona, 
San José, Playa Del Rey (near Los Angeles) 
and numerous other parts of the state have 
fostered automobile speed contests. In fact, 
California is one of the greatest automobile 
states in the Union. Some of our greatest 
racing drivers are “native sons” of Cali- 





By-Paths in Collecting 


A delightful guide for both the experienced and amateur 


collector in the quest of rare and unique china, furniture, 
pewter, copper, brass, samplers, sun-dials, etc., which have 
passed the century mark. Good reading also for all who 


wish an intelligent appreciation of the value and sentiment 
of “ old things.” Price $2.40; Postage 16 Cents 


We will send this book and a year’s subscription for $3.50, 


Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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This is what we mean by Good- 
year Fortified Tires. In five ways— 
each exclusive to Goodyears—they 
are fortified against a major trouble. 


These Five Ways 


1. Our No-Rim-Cut feature fortifies 


against rim-cutting in the best way known. 


2. Our “On-Air” cure —used by us 
alone—ends a major cause of blowouts. 


It costs us $450,000 yearly. 

3. A patent method reduces by 60 
per cent the risk of loose treads. 

4. Six bands of 126 braided wires in 
each tire base hold tires firmly to the rims. 

5. Our All-Weather tread—tough 
and double-thick, sharp and resist- 
less— offers ideal protection against 
punctures and skidding. 








Remember, these are all exclu- 
sive Goodyear features. No other 





Fortified Tires 


tire offers these defenses. And each con- 
tributes vastly to the staunchnessof atire. 


Together they have made this the 
dominant tire of the world. It outsells 5 
any other. Last year we sold about one ; 
tire for every car in use. 





















Won't you try the tire which so ex- 
cels all others, yet costs no extra price? 
Any dealer will supply you. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER 
COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 














Fortified Tires 
| No-Rim-Cut Tires—‘‘On-Air”’ 






| Cured—With All-Weather 
| Treads or Smooth 











How to Finance a Home 
of your own with little money. Our 
booklet covers this subject in a thor- 
\ ough and practical manner, telling 
how you may make your dreams 
come true. Sent absolutely free to 
anyone interested in ovens a home. 
DICKMAN & THOMPSON 
313 Provident Bank Building, Cincinnati 














“Harmony of house and grounds is most im- 

portant, and a house should grow naturally from 
the ground, not to be set upon it as if it had been 
dropped there haphazard.” 
—Extract from Aymar Embury’s interesting and 
instructive work,“*One Hundred Country Homes” 
—A book that every House BeautiruL sub- 
scriber should own. 














Sw IS 


the Factor o Safety 
in the Human Body 


This is the title of a little booklet telling how to keep 
tab on your strength reserve. We mail it FREE on 
receipt of postcard request. If you ask in a letter 
enclosing six 2c stamps, we will send, with the booklet, 
a sample copy of Goop HrattH — the pocket maga- 
zine teaching busy men and women “ Basic Efficiency ”” 
—how to keep well. Address your postcard or letter — 

Goop HeattH PusBLisHine Co. 
5603 W. Main St. Battle Creek, Mich. 
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to Americans 


Appeal 


By 
The Commission for Relief in Belgium 
Sole Clearing House for All Belgium Relief 


We, as Americans, are enlisted for the war to save seven million men, 
women and children. _ It is the greatest commissary undertaking in the hist 
of the world, and in the lexicon of America there is no such word as fai 


We Need Food Supplies as Well as Cash 


Every penny donated to this commission goes, without reserve, for the purchase 
of food. Money donated will be credited to your state, and, whenever it can be done 
pene n Fn spent within the borders of your state. We pay the freight from 
a special fund donated to organization and transportation. 

Railroads, express companies, postoffices, governors and state committees are 
aiding. Our Flotilla of Mercy, comprising thirty-five chartered ships, is constantly 
carrying food. But—Our Supplies Are Far Too Short! 

Has Your State Sent a Ship to Belgium? Is It Planning to Send One? 


Is thete a committee for Belgium relief in your community? 
If there is none, start one under our officia! sanction. 



































Are You Helping? if Not, Send in Your Name Now! 


Make out your check or money order, or send cash either to your state com- 
mittee co-operating with this Commission or to the New Y ork Headquarters: 


The Commission for Relief in Belgium 
71 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Checks to the Woman's Section should be made out to 
Miss Anne Morgan, Treasurer, No. | Madison Avenue, New York. 




























The Commission for Relief in Belgium 


Italian Commission for Relief in Belgium 
Comité National de Secours et D’Alimentation 
Executive Officer—London 
Herbert Hoover, Chairman 
Executive Officers—New York 
Lindon W. Bates, Vice-Chairman 
Robert D..M. » Hon. Secretary 


The Woman’s Section 
No. 1 Madison Avenue, New York 








American Commission for Relief in Belgium 
Spanish Commission for Relief in Belgium 
Honorary Chairmen 


His Excellency Walter Hines P: 
The Amasicen edammadie tn: mt 


The ier Arabassador in Berlin 
The American y nome So in Paris 


lle 
Don Alfonso Mery Del Val Y Zulueta 
i=: Spanish A mbassador in London 
















Senor 

















cellency arquis illa Mrs. Lindon Bates, Chairman 
= _—_ a in Brussels Miss Anne Morgan, Treasurer 
The American Minister in Browse Mm Edward R-Flewit Mes Maude Wetmore 
seas : , 
The yee pony / terers in The -* Miss Mary Parsons Miss Grace Parker, Secretary 
Auditors and Accountants Bankers 
Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co., Guaranty Trust Co. 








New York and London 140 Broadway, New York 

















fornia, including Earl Cooper, Bert Dingley, 
Tetzlaff, Carlson, and others. 

Thousands of people are coming to the 
Exposition by automobile, many of them 
over the Lincoln Highway as far as Kansas 
City or that section, and thence south over 
the Santa Fé trail. Of course, the great 
majority of those motoring to the races will 
not come until later in the season, but from 
the enthusiasm and talk about the cup races 
here, it is safe to say that San Francisco will 
be overrun with visitors from California and 








A NEW FURNITURE BOOK 


F there be sermons in stones there are 
surely volumes of romance in old furni- 
ture,” say Mr. Eberlein and Mr. Mc- 
Clure in their new and delightful work, 

“The Practical Book of Period Furniture,” 
fresh from the Lippincott press. 

There are many books about old furni- 
ture, more, in fact, than the average mor- 
tal can hope to digest in a long life. There 
are the big volumes of Mr. Lockwood and 
Miss Singleton and the compact hand-books 
of H. Hudson Moore and Francis Clary 
Morse. The Eberlein and McClure treatise 
fills a middle ground with several unique 
features. Among other good things is an 
illustrated chronological key for the identi- 
fication of period designs. The pictures are 
well chosen and even to the well-informed 
collector offer something decidedly interest- 
ing. Of particular value are the illustrations 
of the William and Mary and Queen Anne 
period and of Chinese-Chippendale. The 
many moods of Chippendale are well set 
forth in the main part of the book; in fact, 
around the work of this much-written-about 
furniture maker, the authors have done some 
of their best work. The collection of the late 
Richard A. Canfield has supplied the finest 
illustrations of Chippendale in the book. 
Indeed, Messrs. Eberlein and McClure are 
to be congratulated in having access to this 
famous collection, for it has to a great extent 
escaped printer’s ink. 

Acknowledged to be the finest private col- 
lection of authentic Chippendale in America, 
the Canfield illustrations claim first atten- 
tion. It must be a very blasé individual who 
will not feel a thrill over the cabinets, tables 
and chairs. All through the book the line 
drawings by Abbot McClure add greatly to 
the beauty and value. Only a person with a 
deep understanding of old furniture as well 
as a keen eye and a sure hand could have 
made these beautiful pen-and-ink sketches. 

The chapters on the Adam _ brothers, 
Hepplewhite, Sheraton, and the lesser de- 
signers are all very readable, avoiding 
hackneyed phrases and, it must be added, 
hackneyed illustrations. The amateur col- 
lector will be a little discouraged at the 
outset, perhaps, by the very unusual speci- 
mens illustrated. Such pieces seem at first 
glance difficult of attainment. Yet most of 
them are in private collections — and all 
set a good standard toward which to work. 
With the exception of the Chippendale 
pieces in “French taste” and one or two 
extreme “Chinese” designs, the furniture is 
of the kind with which it would be very 
pleasant to live. 

The livable side the authors have kept well 
in mind and there are excellent hints as to 
the placing and arrangement of furniture. 


The Practical Book of Period Furniture, 
by Harold Donaldson Eberlein and Abbot 
McClure. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadel- 
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I. KIRCHMAYER, WOODCARVER 
(Continued from page 115) 

But I get away from that jolly surprise 
for Mrs. Kirchmayer, which she took with 
the nice hospitality of one who is used to 
unexpected guests; and I approach also 
the normal limit of this article. The reader 
is not interested in the number of cups 
of coffee — “but not strong enough to 
hurt,” which was certainly fortunate — 
consumed at that surprise party; yet 
might fairly demand some mention of the 
furniture that I. Kirchmayer has carved 
for himself, and might blame the unex- 
pected guest for omitting that his host is 
also a stone carver. 

It may even be wondered with some 
indignation why I have so continuously 
referred to I. Kirchmayer and never re- 
vealed his given name. But the [ isn’t 
an initial; it is a trade mark and it stands 
for a tree. 


THE GREEN AND GOLD 
BREAKFAST SET 
(Continued from page 132) 

I like to think that every time a bit of 
this ware is bought and carried home one 
more crime against good taste has prob- 
ably been averted. I know already some 
houses where one may find it; and I can 
understand, by the simplest sort of deduc- 
tive reasoning, what things were almost 
bought instead. 

Sometimes I have breakfast alone, and 
it is then that I love to fancy all the num- 
berless breakfast tables, all over the coun- 
try, adorned with china precisely like my 
own. 

I hate to think in how many homes 
breakfast seems to be, of necessity, a hit- 
or-miss sort of meal, — with men catch- 
ing trains, children rushing off to school, 
hair-ribbons to be tied, missing gloves to 
be located, and everything so scrambled, 
even to the good-byes, that half after 
eight finds whoever is left behind breath- 
less and gasping. Neither do I like to 
think too much of those neighborhoods 
where I have seen the facade of the ten- 
cent store glaring red hot on a summer 
day, with the elevated road clanging along 
overhead, and children playing in the 
streets below. I know there are homes in 
those streets where tired men eat in shirt- 
sleeves, and scolding women sit with el- 
bows on the table, and thin children are 
at dinner with backs close to the kitchen 
stove, on the hottest of hot days, and my 
charming little fat cream jug, half full of 
far-from-certified milk, no doubt in the 
midst of it all. I know that it requires all 
of my fulfilling of my duty towards my 
neighbor, and*yours too, to keep things 
from being much, much worse, even, than 
that. 

But I do like to think how delighted the 
grocer-boy’s little new wife, with the shy 
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Insure Your Home N ATC © 


As well as your House [-| oO i ; OVW 


Ot house you have planned — day- dreamed — = 
about—discussed with your friends—is at last a | i a 
completed. You sit in your library surrounded by your —— 
household gods and breathe a sigh of contentment. This is your home. 

by building the house you are planning 

with Natco Hollow Tile. 


Natco will make your home safe from 

fire and will insure you ease of mind 
° ’ 

against fire’s constant menace. 


Then one day a short-circuited wire, an 
unextinguished match, or any one of a 
thousand causes, and your home is in 
ashes. Think of those things, dear to you 
through association, that can never be 
replaced. When you move into the new 
house, something is lacking. The old 
familiar objects are no longer there. 
Everything is new and the home touch 
is gone. 

You can avoid the possibility of all this 


The Greatest Buildings in the World are Fire- 
proofed with Natco Hollow Tile 


This perfect form of fireproofing is the result of twenty-five years’ develop- 
ment on the part of the National Fire Proofing Company. The word 
‘* Natco’’ is stamped on every tile of this superior product. 

Investigate this modern form of construction before you decide upon your 
building specifications. A line will bring you our new 32-page hand-book, 
“Fireproof Houses.” Contains photographs of typical Natco residences, 
large and small. An invaluable guide to the prospective builder. Mailed 
anywhere for 10 cents (in stamps or coin). Write today. Address Dept. K. 


NATIONAL FIRE-PR@FING -COMPANY 
Offices in All Principal Cities PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Walls, partitions, floors and roof built 
of Natco are constructed rapidly and 
economically and insure lowest cost of 
up-keep, and absolute control of both 
exterior and interior fire risks. 








Natco Hollow Tile 
and its inbuilt air 
blankets, which 

rotect the entire 

ome against 
dampness and ex- 
tremes of heat and 
cold. 



















KEWwaneEE 
PRIVATE UTILITIES 


Give Water and t Service Equal to 
the Best Public Utility Plants in Cities 
The largest or smallest residence, no matter where located, can be equipped 
with all the comforts of the city home. The Kewanee is the original air pres- 
sure water system, supplying water under strong pressure for bathroom, kitchen, laundry, 
garden, garage, barns and stock. Excellent fire protection. No elevated tanks. Anybody 
ean operate. The Kewanee is built as a complete and compact system in our factory and 
ready for a life-time of good service as soon as the shipping crate is taken off. Cost from 
45.00 up, poveesing to capacity desired. Our dealers are high class mechanics and will 
nstall a Kewanee System, with our guarantee of success, KEWANEE PRIVATE UTIL- 
ITIES give daily service and remove the last objections to comfortable country living. 
Water Supply Systems — Sewage Disposal Plants—Electric Light Plants 
BATH-KITCHEN-LAUNDRY § Gasoline Engines — Gasoline Storage Plants— V Cleaning Syst 
Send for illustrated bulletins on any or all the above 


KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES COMPANY, 121 South Franklin Street, KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 


(Formerly, Kewanee Water Supply Company) Branch Offices—60 Church Street, NEW YORK and 1212 Marquette Building, CHICAGO 
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in paint is not the novelty you may 


think it. 


It is only new to you. 


There are painters who will never 
paint without it, and house owners 
who will never let them. 


Ask for “Your Move” 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Room 411, 55 Wall Street, New York 


For big contract jobs consult our Research Bureau 








brown eyes, would be if she could know 
some of the things which the artist may 
have had in his mind when he designed 
the gilt garlands for her dishes. For gar- 
lands, you know, mean roses and singing; 
lovely maidens bearing gifts on splendid 
shoulders; the votive spirit; and no end of 
things quite glorious to think about. I 
wish she could be made to realize it all. 
I think it would be even better than the 
flight over the bridge of the always fasci- 
nating young person on the willow ware. 
So many unexpected people have told, or 
tried to tell me, that story; and always with 





a feeling for the little romance that is in it. 

There is no end of variety in the homes 
where I can see my china: in low unpainted 
houses on sloping hillsides, overlooking 
green meadows, groves of pointed firs, 
and the blue sea beyond; in meager little 
dwellings set in raw landscapes on electric 
car lines, — dwellings pathetically with- 
out beauty, but each and every one 
bravely proclaiming itself an ideal, a goal 
worked for, and at last, thank God, at- 
tained; in dull apartments, one above the 
other, in suburban streets; and in some, 
at least, of all the quasi-colonial, chalet, 
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villa, bungalow curiosities which to-day 
decorate the universe. 

And is n’t it rather interesting, with all 
of these, that one feels so strongly that. 
only in the colonial, or in its ancestor, the 
once-despised little old house on the hill- 
side, one could settle down in quite per- 
manent contentment? 

I suppose, after all, one might not find 
much of this admirable ware in houses of 
the more pretentious type. If one’s ambi- 
tion is tinctured with the villa ideal, even 
if it has to be a very compressed villa, one 
is n’t apt to consider possibilities except. 
of a tolerably expensive sort; dwellers in 
bungalows appear to require household 
possessions of a more stentorian order; 
while I suppose the attempt to furnish 
appropriately a chalet built in an Ameri- 
can suburb, — being, in itself, an impos- 
sibility, — would lead one far afield. 

Now it is this impossibility which brings 
me to a point not so far removed from my 
pretty table ware as it might, on the face 
of it, seem. Why do so many people build 
houses which they can never, by anything 
short of a miracle, hope to furnish suit- 
ably? Should n’t it be as much the busi- 
ness of the architect to ask his client what 
he has to put in his new house, as it is to 
insist upon seeing the site where he is 
to build? Would n’t it thus be possible to 
save nice old mahogany furniture from 
being sacrificed to red-hot enthusiasm for 
bungalows, and misguided people with 
mission furniture from spending the rest 
of their days trying to reconcile it to 
colonial paneling? 

As things stand to-day, most of our 
houses could n’t be much worse if the in- 
sides and outsides were possessed by two 
entirely different sets of people. One suf- 
fers such shocks in passing over the thresh- 
olds! It is all so different from what one 
was led to expect! Then, too, — and this 
is perhaps most important of all, — one 
gets very largely the impression that the 
whole of civilization is engaged in building 
houses much more pretentious than it can 
afford; the whole of civilization, that is, of 
moderate means. Otherwise why the vast 
discrepancy which so often exists between 

the exterior appearance and the interior 
reality? 

And it is just here that my attractive 
china, with its tiny gilt garlands, its nar- 
row green border, and its very low price, 
fits in so beautifully. It makes one fairly 
breathless to think how delightfully it 
could be used as a motif (after the most 
approved architectural and decorative 
methods), and how surely there could be 
set up about it a house, or, better than 
that, a home, of which one need not be in 
the least ashamed, and which one’s most 


’ discriminating friends would find complete 


and satisfactory. 
And is n’t this, after all, quite all there 
is to successful house building? 
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YOUR GARDEN SOI 
A Quick Easy Way 
To Enrich It. 


OUR yearly gardening buga- 
boo of how best to enrich 
the soil and Rsrg to get 

that necessary enrichment, can 
settled at once, by our odorless, 
powdered Alphano Humus. 

It fully overcomes the one disa- 
greeable thing about gardening. 

Itis a sanitary soil builder that will give an im- 
mediate and long enduring fertility to your soil. 

It fortifies your soil against dry weather. 

It will produce the finest of flowers and 
vegetables, 

Digit around your shrubs. Use it onthe lawn. Send 
for the Convincement Book and find out what Alphano 


: pee we ng for you, as proven by what 


$12atonin Bags. $8 a ton by the 
carload in bulk. F.O.B. Alphano, N.J. 


l hano Humus Co 


17-P Battery Place, New York 
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(Continued from page iii) 
which bring out effectively the author’s 
points. 

In “Decorative Wall Papers” Ann Went- 
worth will describe six interesting patterns 
recently shown in the shops. Two of the 
designs are reproductions of colonial papers, 
one found in a Salem dwelling, the other in 
the Colonel Pope house, Farmington, Con- 
necticut. Another distinctive pattern has 
been adapted from a carving by Grinling 
Gibbons. How these striking papers may be 
used in simple rooms is the theme of the 
article. 

Under the heading “The Collector’s Scrap- 
Book,” Virginia Robie will contribute a short 
paper on “Old Mirrors.” 

_ Other timely and attractive things will 
include: 

“And This Our Life,” by Dallas LoreSharp. 

“The Child’s Room,” by Nina Tachau. 

“Practical Plumbing,” by J. Pickering 
Putnam. 

The usual “Arts and Crafts” page and a 
special paper on a distinguished craftsman 
by Ralph Bergengren. 





A Little Acme Quality 
Paint, Enamel and 
Varnish and 

there you are 


b | feng a family moves 


into a new house ll 
freshly decorated, there is a 
distinct uplift felt by every- 
one. It is just like beginning 
over again on a higher level of 
living. But we can’t all move 
or build new houses every 
year, though things do grow 
shabby and family life gets 
into arut. But everyone can 
occasionally put a new room 
in the old home, and the new 
room will act like a tonic. It 
will give a new zest, renewed 
pleasure in the home. New 
rooms can readily be put in 
old houses with 



































ACME QUALITY 


Paints and Finishes 


There is an Acme Quality finish 
for every surface. Floors, base- 
boards, window sills, stairs and all 
such surfaces are made beautifully 
bright and new with Acme Quality 
Varnotile. Acme Quality White 








Have an 
“Acme Quality Shelf” 


Keep always on hand at least a can each of 
Acme Quality Varnotile, a varnish for floors, 
woodwork and furniture; Acme Quality 

ite Enamel for iron bedsteads, furniture, 
woodwork and all similar surfaces; Acme 
Black Iron Enamel for ranges, stovepipes 
and other metal or wood surface. These 
will cover many of the “touching-up”’ jobs. 
Put up in containers of }-pint and up, with 
friction-top, replaceable covers which are 
easy to open and close and keep the contents 











in usable condition. 








Enamel is a perfect finish where white woodwork is 
wanted—in living rooms, dining rooms, kitchens or 
bathrooms, and it is just the thing for enameling odd 
pieces of furniture. 


But first write for the Acme books—‘“‘ Home 
Decorating” and “Acme Quality Painting Guide.” 
These will tell you exactly what you need for any 
kind of surface and how to use it. We will tell 
you the name of the nearest Acme dealer, who will 
be glad to advise with you on what you are planning. 
Acme Quality Finishes come in cans from % pint 
up, ready prepared to use. They are easy to use and 
the results are invariably delightful. The books are 
free for the asking. A post card will bring them. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 


Dept. AM, Detroit, Michigan 
Boston Pittsburgh Birmingham Lincoln San Francisco 
Chicago Cincinnati Fort Worth Salt Lake City Los Angeles 
Minneapolis Toledo Dallas Spokane San Diego 
St. Louis Nashville Topeka Portland 














The Shopping Guide 


Combining interesting things seen in 
Metropolitan Shops with a depart- 
ment for advertisers using small space 
and desiring position alongside read- 
ing matter. Special value for the 
advertiser, reliable information for 
the reader. 


For rates and particulars address 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


17 Madison Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 


(Continued from page 104) 

But it is hardly necessary to catalogue 
all the things that may be put into a gar- 
den to help make an outdoor living-room 
of it. The main point is to learn how to 
furnish this room effectively and in good 
taste. The day of the black iron stag and 
the red gypsy kettle has happily passed, 
but we have ever with us the human ten- 
dency to put the wrong thing in the wrong 
place and to overdo a good thing until it 
becomes bad. The safest way is to do a 
little at a time and to make sure that it is 
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both useful and in good taste. 
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THE NEWEST ROSES 


HE amateur whose bank account 

permits a trial of even one plant of 

each of the new roses introduced 

each year is a fortunate mortal. 
Both in Europe and America there are 
many enthusiastic horticulturists constantly 
at work hybridizing the best of the roses 
already in existence in order to produce new 
forms that are better. From the thousands 
of seedlings that they raise a few are selected 
for propagation and introduction. The re- 
sult is that the amateur is offered every 
year an opportunity to add the choicest new 
creations to his rose garden. 

The way to learn about these new varie- 
ties is to send for the catalogues of the leading 
seed and plant-houses and nurserymen. No 
one of these will be likely to contain an- 
nouncements of all the new sorts, but a set of 
catalogues will include most of them. The va- 
rieties announced for introduction for 1915 
include many of great beauty and promise. 
In the hybrid-tea group there are four new 
McGredy creations, which were awarded 
gold medals by the National Rese Society 
of England. Colleen is of exquisite pink and 
crimson tones, veneered on creamy yellow 
grounds, and is remarkably sweet-scented. 
Edgar M. Burnett is remarkable for its large 
size, sweet scent and its flesh-colored petals 
tinted with rose. Florence Forrester is a 
dwarf free-flowering form which opens with 
a lemon tint and changes to pure white. Iona 
Herdman is a beautiful orange-yellow rose 
which seems likely to become a leader among 
the yellow decorative roses. 

There are also two new hybrid tea roses 
introduced by Dickson and Sons, the English 
hybridizers, and three new tea roses. The 
former are called H. V. Machin and Mrs. 
Wemyss Quin and the latter are Lady Ply- 
mouth, Mrs. Campbell Hall and Mrs. 5S. T. 
Wright. There are also several other new 
creations from Paul and Son and Pernet- 
Ducher, both of these houses having already 
to their credit the creation of many of the 
most beautiful roses on our lists. 


TRIMMED FRUIT TREES 


HE fortunate abundance of room in 
most American gardens has not as yet 
made it necessary for many people to devote 
attention to that careful training of fruit 
trees to restricted areas that is common in 
England and on the continent of Europe. 
But we do not all own large gardens; most 
of us can learn much from the methods so 


WEED 


BY CLARENCE MOORES 


successful abroad. The fruit trees of Eu- 
rope are about the finest examples of the 
art of pruning and the process offers most 
interesting opportunities for the amateur to 
derive pleasure and profit from even a small 
garden. 

The most obvious opportunity for training 





Damson plums grafted into Lombard tree 


such a tree is when one has a stone or brick 
wall-space with a sunny exposure. Such a 
place may be utilized by planting a pear tree 
in the middle and training horizontal 
branches on both sides of the trunk, the 
branches being fastened to a wooden trellis 
placed against the wall. After the tree has 
grown to fill the space, it is kept down by 
constant pruning back to fruit spurs. 

The training of a tree for such a special 





Courtesy of the New England Nursertes 


A “ wall-trained ” pear tree 


situation must be begun very early in its 
growth. Some of the leading nurseries are 
now offering such trees especially pruned for 
walls and trellises and the amateur will do 
well to start with these, as the process will be 
much easier than to begin with a young un- 
trained tree. Under our conditions the pear 
is the best fruit for such treatment. 
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GOOD EARLY PEAS 


T° a large proportion of American gar- 

deners the Telephone pea fills the need 
of a productive main-season crop which 
can be carried through a considerable period 
by successive sowings. It is reliable and of 
excellent quality, while the seed may be 
bought for a reasonable price. The need, 
however, of a wholly satisfactory early pea is 
not so well supplied if we consider cost of 
seed along with productiveness and quality. 
The blue peas of the Alaska type are early 
and cheap but the quality is very poor. Prob- 
ably the variety called in some catalogues 
Gradus and in others Prosperity comes the 
nearest to occupying the position among the 
early sorts that Telephone does among the 
later ones. It is of good quality, fairly hardy 
very early for a wrinkled pea. There has 
been such a demand for it that the price of 
the seed has been kept up by the dealers. It 
is offered this year, however, at 40 cents a 
quart, which indicates that it can now be 
more generally planted. An interesting de- 
velopment from this variety is found in the 
newer sort, called The Leader, which was bred 
by selecting the rounder or less wrinkled 
seeds of Gradus, in the expectation that such 
seeds would be less liable to rot in the 
ground. Seed of this is offered at the same 
price as Gradus. 

The chief objection to the extra early 
dwarf varieties like Nott’s Excelsior, has 
been the smallness of the pods. A very prom- 
ising improvement in this respect is found in 
the new Laxtonian pea, which is said to have 
larger pods than any other dwarf variety, 
some of them holding nine peas of good size 
and quality. Seed is offered at very reason- 
able prices for so promising a novelty. But- 
tercup is another new pea of great promise, 
recently introduced from Europe. The vines 
are about two feet high and yield heavy crops 


of large pods. 


GARDEN ARCHITECTURE 


| Ravan amateur gardener is likely to 
feel the desire for some special feature 
of furnishing or equipment that shall add 
utility and distinction to the garden. A sum- 
mer-house, a pergola, a swimming-pool, a 
bird-basin, or a bird-house, — these are only 
a few of the possible things one may desire as 
the garden of one’s dreams gradually becomes 
the garden of one’s everyday life. There has 


‘long been a real need of a book that should 


show how the dreams of other gardeners 
have been worked into reality —a need 
(Continued on page xvii) 
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Ideal Decorative Medium 


for “Houses Beautiful”’ 


The rich, soft texture of LIQUID VELVET can 
only be compared to that of actual deep piled velvet. 
Is an ideal background for pictures — they look their 
best against the artistic, harmonious solid tones of this 
wonderful wall finish. Makes rooms look larger, aids 
in securing restful interiors. Comes in 24 shades, 
capable of innumerable combinations, while its adapta- 
bility to stencil work permits the development of charm- 
ing decorative schemes. 

LIQUID VELVET can be applied over old wall 
paper if desired, saving the expense and trouble of soak- 
ing and scraping it off. Kept fresh indefinitely by sim- 
ply washing with a sponge and water. Moisture will 
not harm the beautiful surface, which is hard and dur- 
able as enamel. It resists chipping, scratching and 
other mars to an extraordinary degree. 


Send for Free Sample of Liquid Velvet 


We would like to send you a sample-size can of 
LIQUID VELVET in whatever color you specify — 
please name it in ordering. With this sample we will 
also send the Liguid Velvet book, which contains a chart 
showing the wide range of colors. 

Compare these with other wall decorations — fine in- 
grain and tapestry papers not excepted. LIQUID 
VELVET costs less, to be sure, but bears comparison 
with the most expensive grades of so-called “‘plain’’ papers. 

Master Varnish and Flexico Enamel are as superior for 
finishing floors and woodwork as is LIQUID VELVET 
for your walls. Book Free. 

Send for the Liquid Velvet sample and descriptive book 
today, enclosing 10 cents to cover postage and packing. 


The O’Brien Varnish Co., 5412 Johnson Street, South Bend, Ind. 


The O’Brien Varnish Sales Company, Eastern Distributors 
95 Madison Avenue, New York City 


C. W. Coburn & Co., San Francisco, Cal. (54) 





O’BRIEN’S 


Gound\ewel 


THE SPECIFIED BRAND 
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DREER’S ROSES 
For The Garden 


TRONG, two-year-old, pot-grown, 
Rose Plants that will give a full crop 
of flowers the same season they are 








(Continued from page xz) 


which is now happily supplied in one of the 
latest additions to Lippincott’s sumptuous 
series of Practical Books called The Practi- 
cal Book of Garden Architecture by Phebe 
Westcott Humphreys. It must have been a 
delightful quest for garden beauty that the 
author — with her husband, Mr. S. Walter 
Humphreys, as photographer — has _ been 


making for several years to get the materials 
and the pictures for one of the most helpful 
of garden books. The photographs are exqui- 
site half tones on inserted plates with a beau- 
tiful color-print of a wall fountain as a 
frontispiece. 

There is space here only to call attention 
to the wide range of treatment as indicated 
by these topics: Gates and Gateways, Walk 
Paving, Garden Walls, Lakes, Pavilions and 
Tea Rooms, Swimming Pools and Bath 
Houses, Water Towers and Windmills, Tree 
Houses, Arches and Pleaching, Bird Houses 
and Bird Basins, Japanese Gardens, French 
Furnishings, Fountains, Water-falls and 
Bridges, Temples and Belvideres, Garden 


planted is one of our most important 
specialties. In our Garden Book this 
season we offer and describe over two 
hundred of the choicest varieties, in- 
cluding the latest introductions of the 
world’s most famous Hybridisers. 





SPECIAL: The “Dreer Dozen” Hybrid Tea Roses, a collection 
of high-grade sorts that always do well, for $5.00. 


Or, send for a copy of the Garden Book free, and make your own selection 


HENRY A. DREER, | secciat 


SPECIALISTS 
Tricker’s Water Lilies 


714-716 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Joy. The best and most pro- 


lific Blackberry. 
. In the Gorden or Conservatory re BIGGEST Jumbo. Biggest and Best | | Lanterns, Wells and Well Houses, Garden 
roots will grow a: | : 
lean, eanien > ion Be ag For more than a quarter Raspberry. | Stairways. 


century I have made Water Lily growing a special study, 
selecting the varieties adap to garden and green-house 
culture. Water Lily growing is easy, if you follow the 
clear directions in my new booklet. 


“6 * 99 which tells how to grow the 
The Water Lily common sorts, as well as the 


BERRIE § Van Fleet Hybrids. Won- | 
derful Strawberries. 

Caco. Best and most beautiful Hardy Grape. 

Everybody’s. Best Currant for everybody. 

Carrie Gooseberry. Succeeds everywhere. 


i] 
MY CATALOG No. |, an illustrated book of 64 pages, tells | 
all owe them and describes, with prices, all ‘the good old vari- | 

! 


All of these varied types of garden acces- 
sories are described and illustrated in a 
manner familiar to many House BravutiruL 
readers through the author’s contributions to 
this magazine. The book will make an ideal 
gift for any amateur gardener and will be 
indispensable to all who wish to make the 





new varieties, Mrs. Woodrow 
ilson and Panama-Pacific, 
the latest of my intro- 
ductions. Send today for 
a copy. 


WilliamTricker 
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eties, Fruits as well. It gives also full instructions for 

= with cultural notes, and tells about the giant Jumbo rasp- 
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poem on ry that I am giving away. It is free. . ; 
Ben J. T. LOVETT, Box 128, Little Silver, N. J. most of the architectural features of their 
B artington,N.J. | | | For rameauuiat Reve Cites. i | gardens. 
FW CASTLE | VICK’S «323%. GUI : 
Bea OSES C* NEW CAMILE VICK’S ano FLORAL \ DE LITTLE-GROWN FLOWERS 
s TN, For 66 years the leading authority on peel 

sii cae and bert pook on rome ger | [Now  Veacutle Flower and! Farm sein, For i ih il ical Si a 
tains expert advice to home planters on how to grow ee Pe ee Sie. See eee D 1915 - P SRAERSES SE Hew . 


Send for free copy — today. 





roses and other plants. It’s the boiled down facts of i i 
our long experience. Tells all about our famous stock. JAMES VICK’S SONS Rochester, N. Y. amateur planting of annual flowers is 
Send for it to-day —a postal will do. 9 Stone Street The Flower City 


the general neglect of many beautiful types 
that would add richness and variety to our 
ee border gardens. Many of these are as attrac- 
~ tive and as easy to grow as the marigolds, 


nasturtiums, cosmos and other common fa- 
Ornamental vorites. They are listed in the catalogues and 
Iron Gates and Fences 


the seeds are offered at the same prices as the 
others but some way they fail to attract 
are consistent with the beauty of a 
home. They make your improve- 


attention. 
ments permanent. Give you the 


The Nigella or Love-in-a-mist is one of 
these neglected beauties. It seems to be 
protection to which all the natural 
laws of ownership entitle you. 








HELLER BROS. CO., Box 316, New Castle, Ind. 
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popular in England but is seldom seen in 
America. It is a hardy annual having finely 
cut, decorative leaves, attractive blue or 
5 eae white flowers, and curious seed-pods with 
We are the acknowledged premier iron 
fence designers ‘and builders. Blue Prints, 
Book’of Designs, Catalog, etc., sent free, if 
you will tell us what you have in mind. 
A brief description of your property will be of 
great assistance to us in making suggestions. 


The Stewart Iron Works Co. 


long slender projections at top. The variety 
called Miss Jekyll is best; it exists in both 
blue and white flowers. The seed should be 
planted as early in spring as the ground can 
be worked, in the border where the flowers 
are wanted, and the seedlings thinned to six 
or eight inches apart. Two or three succes- 
sive sowings at intervals of three weeks will 
keep the blossoms in evidence through the 
summer. 

For northern localities with a cool, moist 
summer climate the Nemophila is another 
hardy annual worth planting in the borders, 





Tron Statuary, 


Dept. Cc Stable Fittings, 
Lamp Standards 


Cincinnati, Ohio (“tind Lanterns 


Tron Vases, | 
Settees, Garden 
and Drinking 

Fountains 














“The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders” 
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-DREER'S 1915 


s Garden Book 









contains gardening knowledge that is the result 
of practical experience, and Cultural articles 
written by experts. 
It is full of information valuable to both 
amateur and professional gardeners. 
The list of worthy novelties and old fa- 
vorites in both flowers and vegetables 
is complete and dependable. 
Especially noteworthy are the sections 
devoted to Roses, Dahlias and Hardy 


Perennials. 













Mailed free if you mention this publication 














DREER’S SUPERB ASTERS — Selected strains of 
finest varieties for garden decoration or cutting. Packet of 
Fn pest eee oe ape enough to Come more 

an one_hundri ts —t ts et. ¥ 
uta 


HENRY A. DREER, 




















714-716 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















tiful home must be a 
beautiful lawn, if anim- 
pression of true gentil- 
ity is to be conveyed. 


an unchanging appearance ; 
but the lawn if 
abused, is as quick to show it as 


tt 


of all for the Ideal Power Lawn Mower. : P 
_ This machine is a combination mower and roller; 5 horse power, S.A.E. rating; high ten- 
sion National magneto; 6 adjustable cutter blades; 38 inch cut; climbs 35° grades; cuts 2 


to 8 acres a day; speed one to 4} miles per hour; operating cost 30 cents a day. Automatic 
sharpening device furnished. 


THE IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER CO. , 
| 202 Kalamazoo St. R. E. Oxps, Chairman. Lansing, Mich. 


Lawns 
















Surrounding a beau- 


House exteriors present 
neglected or 


is prompt to respond to proper treatment. 
An Ideal-kept lawn is the owner’s delight — the caretaker’s pride and the best advertisement 


A smaller machine —the Ideal Junior Power Lawn Mower for smaller lawns — sells for $225 
If your lawn presents a problem, write for catalogue describing Ideal Power Lawn Mowers. 

















especially in partial shade. The plants are 
about a foot high and bear flowers in various 
tones of blue, violet, and white. The seeds 
may be sown in early spring and the seedlings 
thinned to about eight inches apart. 

The annual bedding Lobelias are very 
popular with the professional florists but are 
seldom grown by amateurs. Yet they are 
beautiful and of easiest culture, growing 
readily either from seeds or cuttings. The 
dwarf type includes several varieties, of 
which Crystal Palace is a deep blue, Hetero- 
phylla major a sky blue, Victoria rose red, 
and Snowball pure white. 

Golden Bartonia is a showy annual intro- ' 
duced from California. The golden yellow } 
flowers are nearly three inches in diameter 
with clusters of yellow stamens in the cen- 
ters. The plants take on a bushy form, about 
a foot high, and blossom over a long season. 

It should be grown in a moist soil with the 





plants so near together that the soil is 
shaded. 
The Iceland Poppy is readily distinguished i 
from the other forms by its foliage in a ro- 
sette at the soil surface and its long, slender, - 


delicate, leafless stems rising from the midst 
of the leaf rosette and bearing upon its tip a 
graceful and beautiful flower. These Iceland 
Poppies are grown even less than the other 
types, but they are well worthy of more gen- 
eral attention. They may be treated as bien- 
nials, seed for a new crop being planted 
€very second year. 











Iceland poppy 


THE COMING EVER-BEARERS 


HE most significant fact regarding the 

marvelous ever-bearing strawberries is 

that they are crowding out the June-fruit- 
ing varieties in the dealers’ catalogues. 

A recent bit of evidence that is worth read- 
ing is this statement by Mr. C. N. Flansburg, 
the well-known Michigan specialist: “They 
are as hardy as the June varieties, more re- 
sistant in bud and bloom to frost and cold, 
and in other ways like ordinary sorts, but 
with the ever-bearing feature in addition — 
producing fruit as well as plants the first 
summer and fall, and manipulated by dis- 
budding (pinching off the fruit stems from 
spring-set plants as they appear) till July 1, 
or later, if to increase the number of new 
plants, or for a greater quantity of fruit for 
some particular time later in the season. But 
their greatest stronghold will ever be the 
home garden, disbudding only as a rule until 
the newly set plants are growing good and 
strong and then allowed to fruit at will 
throughout the summer and fall. A few 
years hence and there will scarcely be a gar- 
den in country or in town without them and 
fresh strawberries for the table every day.” 

If you plan for no other new thing this year 
be sure to order one of these varieties of straw- 
berries: Progressive, Americus, Productive, 
Iowa. These are the kinds that make home 
happy with strawberries for breakfast every 
week in July, August, September, and Octo- 
ber. They are offered by dealers everywhere. 
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¥ 2 Let Us Landscape 
Ese and Beautify Your Grounds. 
$2 Add b: lue to property. 
£ sept 2 Yandecaping ie. an’ art, and when pi perly 
¢ ne iw’ in more bea e 
; fe. year. Adds hundreds of dollar's worth ot 
Ay fate: y fe u unds, but 
2% , m_ because not know 
z , where, wh: to rlant to 
4 tour land- 
é ’ scape department solve these prob- 
y «lems for you. | Write today for our 
As le aa as Geo ae 
s our free plans by mail. 
~~ GALLOWAY BROS. & CO. 
< > 
- 


2121 GALLOWAY STATION, 
W. 
f Six Superb 


ATERLOO, 10WA. 
Spencers 
f For 25c we wili mail one regular 10¢ 

































i. packet (40 to 50 seeds) each He 

of BURPEE’S DAINTY, a beauti i 66 

pink-edged Spencer; boseuaa tend Strawberry Plants That Grow 
EDWARD, deep carmine scarlet; BURPEE’S IRISH All the best June and Fall-bearing varieties, also best Rasp- 
BELLE or DREAM, rich lilac flushed with pink; MRS. berry, Blackberry, Currant and Grape Plants; Asparagus 
CUTHBERTSON, an exquisite pink; MRS. HUGH and Rhubarb Roots in assortment. Our 1915 Catalog tells 
DICKSON, rich apricot on cream ground; also one how you can get plants of our Wonderful New Seedling 

ie eee the BURPEE yt Strawberry, ‘‘Collins,’’ absolutely Free; Write for it. 
= E Sy t mixture o - 5 

cers or Orchid- Flowered Sweet Seas eee offered. The C. B. WINTTEN'S es 

Burpee leaflet on Sweet Pea Culture with each collection, Box 20 Bridgman, Mich. 

Burpee’s Annual 

Known as the leading American seed catalog—this 

bright book of 182 pages for 1915 is better than ever. “‘Harmony of house and grounds 1s most im- 

ened —ag Wee - it today, and kindly name portant, and a house should grow naturally from 
ouse Beautiful. the ground, not to be set upon it as if it had 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. been dropped there haphazard.” 


+ oe s 
Burpee Buildings, Philadelphi —Extract from Aymar Embury’s interesting and 
a mee instructive work, ‘‘One Hundred Country Homes” 
SULHECQUORLGEOAUGEOHUGORUGLOOUNGGORODRSOUORUSUROSTAIGADSUROQODROEDONDODIEUIING| —A book that every House Brautirut sub- 
scriber should own. 


























Dreer’s Dahlias 


\ \ JE offer and fully describe in 


our Garden Book this sea- 
son three hundred and forty-eight 
of the choicest New and Standard 
varieties, which include all types, 
and colors of this favorite Fall 
flower, every one having been care- 
fully tested and found desirable. 
If you have never grown Dahlias 
you should begin by getting our 
Six “Incomparable” Dahlias for 
Garden Decorations for $1.25 
Or send for a copy of our Garden Book free and 


make your own selection. 


cemoate HENRY A. DREER "iar 


Dahlia Specialists 

















Hill’s Evergreens Grow 
. . leg ae | | Beaut r home, Plant Hill Evergreens. 
The Shopping Guide eS Nitec rig cas 


ij est — quality considered. Don't risk failure — 


eam Get Hill’s Free Evergreen Book. Write today. 
i Gog ° ° ° . Expert advice free! 
Combining interesting things seen in ES D. Hilt Narsery Co. ,Ine., Evergreen Specialists 


2624 Cedar Street, Dundee, Ill. : 





Metropolitan Shops with a depart- 
ment for advertisers using small space 











and desiring position alongside read- H f qd’ 
ing matter. Special value for the ors or & ye none Plants 
advertiser, reliable information for Cc ld Ww th fectly fresh aH atl 
the reader. 0 eather pean. We pack her- 
Pl t aceous plants in fresh 
For rates and particulars address ants ao i “> = ‘All 

ey arrive fresh. 
And Flower Seeds roots of -_ _and 
. That Grow trees are dip in a 
The House Beautiful - — preparation of wet 
clay, which excludes the air and prevents drying out. 
17 Madison Avenue We offer a long list of the hardier shrubs, trees, plants, 
vines, wild flowers, hardy ferns, bulbs, ete. See our new 
New York, N.Y. catalog before placing spring orders. Prices very low, con- 
sidering quality of stock. 
F. H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vermont 
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MAKING PLUMS PRODUCTIVE 
ig is much easier to graft the plum suc- 

cessfully than is commonly supposed. 
And there are many cases where the opera- 
tion will bring about results that are de- 
cidedly worth while. The simplest method is 
the ordinary cleft-graft which is so generally 
used in top-working apple trees. It works as 
well upon the plum tree if the scions are cut 
so early in the spring that the buds have not 
started in the least. 

The best reason for grafting the plum is to 
increase productiveness. In many home 
grounds there are a very few plum trees of 
one or perhaps two or three varieties. Part 
of these trees are commonly barren because 
of lack of cross-pollination of the blossoms. 
For it is well known that many varieties of 
plums as well as other tree fruits are self- 
sterile, and must be pollenized by other vari- 
eties that blossom at the same time. In 
many cases the easiest and quickest way 
to get this cross-pollination is to graft two or 
three branches of another sort into the bar- 
ren tree. An experience of my own illus- 
trates this. I have a large Lombard plum 
tree, on a farm I bought some years ago, 
which is isolated from other plums. For years 
it bore very few plums, so I had grafted 
in several scions of a Damson variety in 
branches in different parts of the tree. The 
third season the grafts were heavily loaded 
with fruit and the tree bore a good crop of 
Lombard plums. 

In many localities there are worthless 
thickets of native plum trees which may 
easily be made productive. These native 
trees serve admirably as stocks for the better 
European varieties but are not so desirable 
for the more rapidly growing Japanese sorts. 
Many of the young native trees are likely to 
be about an inch or two in diameter, a size 
that is just right for grafting a few feet from 
the ground. The whole tree is thus trans- 
formed by one operation and will soon come 
into bearing. This is a common practice 
among my New England neighbors and I 
have tried it out successfully on my own 
farm. I’ve found, however, that the rapid- 
growing Japanese varieties like the Burbank 
soon overgrow the stock to such an extent as 
to make a poor union. 

During the last twenty years a great many 
new varieties of plums have been introduced 
and thousands of the trees have been sold. 
A large proportion of these have proved un- 
productive. Sorts like the Climax and May- 
nard which aroused great expectations have 
in the eastern states at least grown into fine 
trees that seldom or never bear. It is a pity 
to cut them down, but it is not worth while 
to let them live on for nothing. Such trees 
may be grafted to productive sorts and soon 
be transformed into value. If it is desired to 
keep the original in part it is only necessary 
to leave some of the branches ungrafted. 

Every year now sees an increasing number 
of new kinds of plums introduced which seem 
well worth while trying. In most cases the 
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prices are too high for the average fruit 
grower to buy more than one tree, yet some 
seem of such promise that he may desire a 
larger number. In such cases it is easy to cut 
scions from the trees that have been planted a 
year and use them for grafting into other trees. 
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OW is the time for the final study of the 
catalogues and the ordering of all seeds, 
plants, shrubs, and trees for the spring sea- 
son. If the garden plans are well worked out 
it is much easier to send the order all at once 
than to send it piecemeal, and the things 
ordered are likely to be better. This is 
especially true of trees, for the nurserymen 
adopt the plan of first come first served and 
the late orders are very likely to be filled 
with the undesirable left-overs. 

In buying apple trees get first quality one- 
year-old trees. They cost less and will do 
better than the two-year-old trees. In buy- 
ing peach trees the second size one-year-old 
trees are generally as desirable as the first 
size because there is less shock in transplant- 
ing. They cost less. Buy one-year-old plums 
and cherries. 

Now is the time also for a careful survey 
of the orchard and garden to see what 
changes will bring about increased produc- 
tion. Is there an apple tree of an undesirable 
variety? Or are there too many trees of some 
of the short-season summer kind ? Why not 
remedy such defects by grafting in other 
sorts? Are the plums as productive as they 
should be? And in as great variety? Why 
not graft here and set out new trees. And 
cherries? Why be content with fresh cherries 
for two or three weeks when you can as well 
have them for six or eight? 

Be sure to include in the tree order some of 
the new Hansen Hybrid plums and cherry- 
plums. They are generally offered by the 
northwestern nurseries, at very reasonable 
prices. And there are some remarkable new 
cherries and plums among the recent Bur- 
bank creations which are listed by the Pacific 
Coast nurseries. There are good new peaches 
too that should go in the home garden — 
notably the remarkable J. H. Hale variety. 
Montmorency is the best of the older sour 
cherries. 

Next to the introduction of new things into 
the gardens should come the planning for the 
increase of the best things already present. 
It is very easy to increase the number of cur- 
rant and gooseberry bushes, as well as of 
grapevines and Forsythia shrubs. While it is 
commonly recommended to make cuttings of 
currant stems in autumn it can also be done 
in early spring. Simply cut off vigorous canes 
of last year’s growth about eight inches from 
the tip, and push them down in mellow soil to 
a depth of five or six inches. A year later 








nial Plants in this country. 


and species and varieties. 


future care. 
copy free on request. 


HENRY A. DREER, 





Old-Fashioned 
Hardy BWlants 


We are the largest growers of Hardy Peren- 
We have issued 
a special catalogue of these, giving name, color, 
height and time of flowering of nearly a thous- 
Also a number of 


PLANS OF HARDY BORDERS 


together with list of suitable plants for sun or 
shade; and full instructions for planting and 
We will be glad to send you a 


Hardy Plant 
Specialists 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 








7PLANT 
BERRIES 


|Alfred Mitting 
has had 47 years 


experience with berries 
from all overthe world. His new berry, 
Macatawa, is the wonder, to all that 
see it in fruit. It is 314 inches one 
way by 3% inches the other way. Send a 
postal card today for his 1915 catalogue with 


colored plate, including thecream of all berriesfrom 
ial standpoint or for home requirements. 


ALFRED MITTING 
8 New Street, SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA 
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STRAWBERRIES 


The big, delicious kinds, that bring highest 
prices —can be grown in your own garden 
by using our plants. Vigorous—guaranteed 
true-to-name. 

Allen’s 1915 Book of Berries 
fully describes the latest and best varie- 
ties of strawberries and other small 
fruits, giving cultural methods, ete. 

the result of 30 years’ experience. 
It’s free. Write for copy to-day. 

The W. F. ALLEN CO. 








146 Market St. Salisbury. Ma. 














_ Vigor and Vitality 


in these Evergreens 


Splendid specimen Spruces, Junipers, 
Arborvites and other evergreens, in 
sizes large enough to hide the founda- 
tion walls or make effective screens — 
such are the trees that come from Har- 
risons’ Nurseries. 

Our 1915 Catalogue of Evergreens, 
Shade and Fruit Trees is free to all who 
write for it. Will you send a postal today? 
Harrisons’ Nurseries, Box 537, Berlia, Md. 
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Hardy English Walnut Trees 


will succeed wherever Peach trees are safe to plant. 
Make a beginning and add toit each season. We believe this is the only Northern locality where commer- 
cial orchards of English Walnuts may be seen, containing hundreds of trees which have been bearing more 
than twenty years. For the lawn or driveway, English 
smooth gray bark, dark green foliage, symmetrical growth. 
tain many beautiful bearing trees, thriving under exactly the same conditions as the Maples 
and Elms and producing delicious nuts as well as shade. 

that you may be interested in get our Catalog and Planting Gu'de, profusely 
Nut Culture, Fruts, Roses, Shrubs, Evergreens, etc., t REE. 


BROS., Inc., Glenwood Nursery, Est. 1866, 1724 Main St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Rochester 
Grown 
Plant an English Walnut orchard this Spring. 


Walnut is exquisitely beautiful with its 
Rochester parks and streets con- 











they will be nicely rooted currant bushes, 
ready to set out in the permanent place. 

It is easy also to get a new lot of goose- 
berry bushes by this method. Select a vigor- 
ous well-established bush. Cut back all the 
branches to about four inches from the 
ground. Mound soil over the cut-off bush to 
a depth of six or eight inches. The new 
branches sent out from the buried roots will 
push through the mounded soil and later 
these branches will send out roots into this 
mounded soil. By autumn or the following 
spring these new plants can be carefully 
separated and set out. 

(Continued on page xxviii) 
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as a ms fe Stig 
Buy Hicks large trees. They produce instant # 
effects. Give shude, shelter, seclusion at once. 
Can safely ship 1,000 miles. Every tree 
guaranteed satisfactory or cheertully 
replaced. You take no risk. Small trees 
if you want them. Send for catalog and 
prices. Better yet, come to Nursery. 
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The Fullest Measure 
of Convenience and 
Comfort in sweeping 


demands the use of two or more sweepers — one for 
each floor. This not only saves steps and the carry: ing 
of the sweeper up and down stairs but insures always 
having a sweeper at hand when wanted. Easy running, 
self adjusting, and thorough in its performance, 


BISSELL’S 


“Cyco”’ BALL BEARING 
Carpet Sweeper 


is the ideal cleaning device for every day use. It con- 
fines the dust, empties with a thumb pressure, 
costs but a trifle and lasts for years. Prices 
$2.75 to $5.75 and sold by the best stores 
everywhere. Let us mail you our booklet. 


BISSELL CARPET 
















Si SWEEPER CO. 
| ea Grand Rapids, Mich. 
og Niagara Falls, Cana. 
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Modern Scie Porch Fitted with Wilson’ s Blinds 


Practically makes an Outdoor Room of the ordi- 
nary porch; a room at night, a piazza by day. 


WILSON’S VENETIANS 


for outside and inside of town and country 
houses ; very durable, convenient and artistic. 


e . ° 
= Special Outside Venetians 
most practical and useful form of Ven- 
etian yet devised for porches and win- 
dows; excludes the sun, admits the 
breeze, keeps out the rain. 

For Illustrated Looklet specify “ Venetian 2" 


Orders should be placed now for 
Spring or Summer Delivery. 


The J. G. Wilson Corporation 
3, 5 & 7 West 29th St., New York 
After May 1: 8 WEST 40th ST., N.Y. 
Also Inside Venetians; Rolling Partitions, 


Rolling Steel Shutters, Burglar and Fire- 
proof Steel Curtains, Wood Block Floors. 























STANLEY’S HINGES 


The Standard of Quality the world 
over. Before buying the Hardware 
for your new home, write for book- 
let ** Properly Hung Doors.”’ 


Department “ K.”’ 
THE STANLEY WORKS 


New Britain :: Connecticut 
















OWAY POTTERY 
~ DOUBLES.f4e GARDEN’S CHARM 


Tas gh your Garden be small, a Sun-Dial, Bird Font or 
Gazing Globe adds the essential touch. Terraces,Porches, 
and Cone Nooks will invite you to linger if Artistically 
Furnished with Terra Cotta Tables and Benches.while your 
Plants will have New Beauty in GALOWAY Pots, Boxes and Vases. 
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A LETTER FROM MR. TRACY TO THE 
READERS OF THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


My Friends : 

Before the smoke 
| had blown away after 
| the big fire at Cedar 
Acres, on the morning 
of November 23rd, 
we were busy making 
ag’ for continuing 
the business. 

Through the many 
expressions of sympa- 
thy which have come 
to us, we are given 
the courage to start 
over again. We have 
the advantage, this 
time, of all our past 
experience and the 
knowledge of Gladi- 
olus culture that these 
years have given. 

One of the greatest 
factors of our loss was 
the destruction of all 
mailing lists, orders 
leat through the 
summer, and in fact 
all office records. 

If you or your 
friends are interested 
in the Gladiolus, we 
would be very glad 
to receive names and 
addresses, if only ona 
postal card, so that we 
may send our new 
catalogue. 

With thanks to you 
for all your past cour- 
tesies, both to Mrs. 
Tracy and to myself, 

am, 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) 

B. Hammond Tracy 





GedarAtres 
CACTI 





For years I have devoted all my time and thought to im- 
proving the Gladiolus and raising better bulbs. It is both my 
business and my pleasure. | will gladly answer any questions 
in regard to the “Orchid of the Garden,” its culture, the best 


varieties, etc. There will be no charge. 


B. HAMMOND TRACY 





We are the Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of 
Garden Pottery in America. Our long Experience is 
Embodied in a Comprehensive Catalogue containing 

a Wealth of Suggestions for making Your Garden 
Sa Attractive. This Catalogue will be sent upon request. 


he” 3 } GALOWAY TERRA CONIA CO. 





CEDAR ACRES 
Box 30, - - Wenham, Mass. 
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3220 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 








GROWN IN NEW JERSEY 


under soil and elimate advantages, 
Steele’s Sturdy Stock js the satisfac- 
tory kind. Great assortment of Fruit, 
Nut, Shade and Evergreen Trees, Small- 
fruit Plants, Hardy Shrubs, Roses, ete. 

Fully described in my Beautiful [lus- 
trated Descriptive Catalogue—it’s free ! 

j T. E. STEELE 

= Pomona Nurseries Palmyra, N. J. 






NEW YORK SHOWROOM 
CRAFTSMAN BUILDING 





















BUSINESS SECRETS 


Women cannot keep a secret, we are told. Men can — but they don’t. 

Listen, here’s one; did you ever guess that advertising is nothing more than the telling of business secrets? Well that’s 7st what it is. 
Imagine! In Paris, the fashion experts are working in secret to create new styles. The mills of the world are whirring in quiet to produce new fabrics. 
Chemists, inventors, engineers, economists, —all are striving secretly to add something to the sum total of human good, for the good of all. 


Then —after they shall have succeeded, you will hear of it FIRST through their advertisements. Read them —heed them, and you will be in touch with the world’s progress. 


THE ADVERTISING MANAGER. 
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PUALADTETLH 


LL you have to do is to write your name and address, tear oft 

the coupon, enclose $2, and mail to Vogue. You will re- 

ceive first the Spring Patterns Number, and after it, issue after issue, 
the other eleven great numbers of Vogue listed here. 
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NUMBER NOW READY 


You Will Receive 


BILITY to forecast the fashions has long been univer- 
sally recognized as one of Vogue's greatest accom- 
plishments. So great, indeed, is Vogue's reputation 

for giving the earliest as well as the most authentic fashions, 
that many women may be inclined to think of Vogue primarily 
as a picture book of attractive but rather extreme styles. 


Now, while it does forecast a little more accurately and 
does picture, long before other magazines, styles so new as to 
seem radical, Vogue, at the same time, is intensely practical. 


You have looked at the hundreds of pictures of gowns, 
suits, and blouses, that appear in issue after issue of Vogue. 
But did you ever realize that while you have been regarding 
these simply as pictures of clothes for other people, hundreds 
of other women have been having them turned into exceed- 
ingly smart and successful gowns for themselves > 


From among these scores of models shown in Vogue, 
Vogue itself selects a hundred or two to reproduce in pattern 
form. They are kept in stock ready to mail — working models 
of all the best styles produced the world over. For instance, 
in Vogue's 


SPRING PATTERNS 


There are | 80 of these designs — the latest ideas in blouses, 
skirts, suits, gowns, wraps, lingerie, and children’s clothes. 
The Spring Patterns Number is already on the newsstands. 
If no newsdealer is near,‘send in this coupon and you will 
receive these twelve great Spring and Summer Numbers of 
Vogue beginning with the Spring Patterns Number. 
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Spring Patterns Mar. 1 
Spring Millinery Mar.15 
Spring Fashions Apr. 1 
Smart Fashions Apr. 15 
Brides and Summer Homes May 1 
American Travel May 15 , 
Summer Fashions Jun. 1 7 
In the Country Jan. 15 7 Lo 
Hot Weather Fashions July 1 Ct 4 
Hostesses July 15 7 RS) ee 
London and Paris Aug. 1 7 RY ee 
Children’s Clothes Aug. 15 3 gE so 
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Victor Exclusive Talent 


The best friends you can have—who cheer you 
with their music and song, who unfold to you all the 
beauties of the compositions of the great masters, who 
through their superb art touch your very heart strings 
and become to you a wellspring of inspiration. 


Painting adapted from the Copyright by 
Chicago Tribune cartoon of John T. McCutcheon Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 























New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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